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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  ivriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let.  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

The  friends  of  the  Government  assure  us — and  in 
so  doing  use  the  highest  word  of  praise  in  their  vocabu¬ 
lary — that  Mr  Gladstone’s  Bill  will  “  pass  and  it  is 
likely  enough,  at  any  rate,  that  the  debate  that  is  to 
begin  next  Monday  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  re¬ 
sult  in  its  being  read  a  second  time.  The  Conservatives 
have  not  yet  openly  announced  their  opposition  to  it, 
and  many  severe  critics  of  the  measure  seem  willing  to 
try  whether  the  faults  they  see  in  it  cannot  be  amended 
in  Committee.  The  attempt  may  be  worth  making,  and 
there  are  so  many  interesting  and  abstruse  points  of 
legislation  involved  in  it,  that,  if  our  senators  can  throw 
any  light  on  them,  no  one  need  regret  that  they  should 
be  discussed  in  the*  House  of  Commons,  even  with  the 
certainty  that  no  immediate  result  can  come  from  their 
discussion.  But  the  Bill  itself  is  doomed.  Even  if  Par¬ 
liament  should  adopt  it,  it  so  utterly  fails  to  satisfy  all  the 
parties  in  whose  interests  it  was  devised  that  its  proper 
working  is  already  proved  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  fails  to 
satisfy  quite  all  parties.  Mr  Gladstone  was  able  the 
other  day  to  present  a  petition  in  its  favour  from  Magee 
College,  one  of  the  great  educational  establishments  that 
it  is  proposed  to  affiliate  with  the  re-organised  Dublin 
University.  This  institution,  however,  is  hardly  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Irish  feeling  on  tho  matter.  It  is  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Ireland  does  not 
acknowledge  it.  As  Mr  Lowry  Whittle  has  pointed  out, 
it  receives  on  an  average  some  seven  new  students  in  a 
year,  and  of  these  only  about  four  take  the  trouble  to 
matriculate.  Last  year,  indeed,  bnt  one  new  student 
entered,  and  this  year  the  fresh  additions  only  amount 
to  two.  Mr  Gladstone,  therefore,  cannot  pride  himself 
very  much  on  the  only  word  of  favour  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ireland  since  he  offered  his  scheme.  All 
tho  other  educational  bodies  and  religious  or  political 
parties  that  have  yet  spoken  are  loud  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it.  On  Thursday  last  the  Senate  of  Dublin 
University  voted,  by  a  majority  of  45  to  6,  to 
petition  Parliament  to  reject  the  proposal  for  making 
it  tho  centre  of  an  educational  machinery  that 
it  considers  quite  unworkable.  Trinity  College,  of 
conr.«;e,  also  objects,  and  will  use  its  utmost  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  “  spoliation  ”  to  which,  as  it  considers,  it 
is  to  be  subjected.  The  Queen’s  University,  and  its 
Cork  and  Belfast  Colleges,  which  are  to  be  retained  for 
the  present,  as  well  as  its  Galway  College,  which  is  to 
^  abolished,  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  put 
mrward  by  Mr  Gladstone.  Perhaps  for  all  this  Mr 
Gladstone  was  prepared.  Being  anxious  to  propitiate 
the  Ul tramontanes,  he  could  not  expect  to  win  much 
gratitude  from  the  Protestants,  even  though  some  of 
those  Protestants  have  shown  themselves  much  more 
willing  t<i  befriend  the  Ultramontanes  than  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  has  been,  or  than  Parliament  W’ould  allow  him  to 
be.  Bnfc^  unfortunately,  the  Ultramontanes  are  in  no 
Jjjsy  propitiated,  and  even  the  more  steady-going 
Catholics  show  no  gratitude  for  Mr  Gladstone’s  favours,  i 
Archbishop  M’Hale,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  : 
ol  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  Romish  Church,  ' 


has  denounced  the  Bill  in  his  recent  pastoml ;  and, 
though  Cardinal  Cullen  has  as  yet  said  nothing  defini¬ 
tive,  a  great  many  of  the  Ultramontanes  are  joining  ^  in 
the  chorus  of  discontent ;  their  discontent,  indeed,  being 
all  the  more  bitter  because  they  consider  that  the 
Government,  by  this  Bill,  declares  its  intention  to^  break 
the  promise  by  which  Mr  Monsell  was  able  to  induce 
the  Catholic  clergy  to  snpj5ort  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 
Amid  this  all  but  universal  discontent,  how  can  the  Bill, 
j  even  if  it  should  become  law,  be  of  the  least  service  to 
Ireland  ? 

It  may,  however,  even  if  it  fails  to  become  law,  be  of 
,  service  to  our  politicians  and  would-be  statesmen.  It 
ought,  among  other  things,  to  teach  thorn  a  lesson  as  to 
the  folly  of  attempting  a  compromise  where  compromise 
is  impossible.  The  Government  and  many  English 
people  over-rate  the  strength  of  the  Ultramontane  party, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  demand 
for  a  national  endowment  of  religious  seminaries  is  much 
less  universal  than  w’e  are  asked  to  believe,  and  to  ignore 
it  would  be  much  loss  imprudent  than  some  persons 
think ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  that  is  the  demand  that  Mr 
Gladstone  has  to  gratify  if  he  wants  to  introduce  an 
educational  measure  to  tne  satisfaction  of  the  Ultramon¬ 
tanes.  Nothing  else  will  appease  them.  If  less  is 
offered,  they  will  only  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
j  attainment  of  what  they  really  want ;  and  this  is  out  of 
the  question  for  England  to  think  of  granting.  It 
could  only  be  granted,  indirectly,  in  one  way, — by 
conceding  to  the  request  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  and 
allowing  the  Irish  people  to  legislate  for  themselves  in 
this  matter.  If  there  were  an  independent  Parliament, 
for  local  government,  on  College  Green,  it  would  be  open 
to  its  members  to  deal  as  they  think  best  with  such  edu¬ 
cational  endowments  as  Ireland  possesses,  or  to  apply 
such  endowments  to  any  purpose  tliat  they  choose;  and 
in  that  case  it  is  possible,  but  hardly  likely,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Ultramontanes  would  bo  met.  But  tho  English 
people  having  declared  emphatically  against  any  such 
policy,  even  as  regards  Protestant  organisations,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Protestant  England  being  wholly  op¬ 
posed  to  such  an  alien  ecclesiasticism  as  that  of  which 
Cardinal  Cullen  is  the  head  in  Ireland,  his  conciliation, 
in  the  way  he  wishes,  would  never  be  tolerated.  It  is 
strange  indeed  that  Mr  Gladstone  did  not  discover  this 
while  he  was  preparing  his  Irish  University  Bill. 

But  his  measure  teaches  more  than  that.  It  helps  to 
confirm  the  lesson  that  our  statesmen  cannot  learn  too 
soon  as  to  the  limits  of  State  interference  with  private 
duties  and  relationships.  We  have  surely. had  enough 
of  paternal  government,  and,  if  we  cannot  do  without  it 
in  some  directions,  it  is  altogether  needless  for  us  to  im¬ 
port  it  into  such  a  question  as  that  of  Irish  University 
Education.  When  national  endowments  exist,  like  those 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  of  course  proper  and 
even  necessary  that  the  State  should  see  that  they 
are  properly  applied.  But  why  should  it  do  more  than 
that  ?  Mr  Fawcett’s  Dublin  University  Bill  points  out 
the  furthest  limit  of  action  that  tho  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  take.  Had  Mr  Gladsfone  chosen  to  make 
it  law,  he  would  have  done  a  great  public  service.  As 
it  is,  he  has  produced  a  measure  that  ought  certainly  to 
be  rejected. 
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MARRIED  WOMEN’S  PROPERTY. 

Ono  of  tlie  most  striking  evidences  of  the  extremely 
backward  state  of  social  science  is  furnished  by  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  on  Mr  Hinde  Palmer’s 
Bill,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  make  married  women 
owners  of  their  own  property.  By  the  exercise  of  a  very 
tamo  kind  of  ingenuity,  one  winter  satisfies  himself  that 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  a  husband  might  be  subjected  to 
ridiculous  or  frivolous  actions,  and  that  that  is  a  con¬ 
clusive  reason  why  the  present  law  should  be  retained. 
As  this  sort  of  objection  might  be  made  to  every  law  on 
the  statu<e-book,  consistency  would  require  the  ingenious 
reasoncr  to  abolish  all  laws  whatever.  A  more  common 
argument,  perhaps,  is  that,  as  so  few  women  are  robbed  by 
their  husbands,  it  is  better  to  allow  this  small  evil  than 
the  much  greater  evil  of  permitting  a  woman  to  enjoy 
separate  property  without  paying  a  lot  of  "money  to  the 
lawyers  for  a  settlement.  The  assertion  is  curiously  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  Probably  not  two  per  cent,  of  the 
marriages  in  this  country  are  ushered  in  by  a  deed  of 
settlement.  In  a  very  great  proportion  of  marriages 
the  wife  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  common  law.  But 
then,  it  is  said,  the  sums  are  small,  and  not  worth  taking 
into  account;  when  the ‘money  a  woman  brings  is 
considerable,  it  will  bear  the  cost  of  a  settlement.  ‘ 
is  a  notable  fallacy  of  relativity, 
is  a  far  greater  thing  to  a  [ 
thousand  pounds  to  a  duchess.  It  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  out  of 
debt  and  moderate  security.  Besides,  tens  of  thousands 
of  married  women  in  England  are  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work,  and  their  earnings,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be 
their  own.  The  machinery  of  settlement,  even  were  it 
otherwise  free  from  objection,  is  totally  inapplicable, 
except  to  a  minority  of  the  population,  which  in  number 
is  contemptible.. 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  approached  the  discus¬ 
sion  w’ith  an  energy  that  must  be  admired,  however 
little  its  effects  may  be  appreciated.  It  goes  to  the  root 


conduct.  This  may  be  logic,  but  it  is  upon  the  contrary 
principle — the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong 
— that  all  civilised  systems  of  law  have  been  based. 

The  worshippers  of  force  start  with  a  broad  sweep  of 
logic,  but  generally  they  stop  short  unaccountably. 
“  Force  ”  requires  a  woman  to  submit  to  wrong,  unreason, 
and  unkindness,  but  curiously  enough  she  is  not  expected 
to  endure  positive  ill-treatment.  Here  philosophy  ia 
submerged  in  common  law.  The  law  should  compel  a 
woman  to  suffer  any  amount  of  negative  ill-treatment, 
but  it  forbids  positive  ill-treatment.  Why  on  earth  the 
right  of  might  should  go  so  far,  and  no  farther,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  It  requires  a  mind  steeped  in  the  common 
law,  and  saturated  with  its  crude  and  arbitrary  dogmas, 
to  appreciate  the  distinction.  The  unlearned  reader  will 
be  apt  to  consider  that  if  superiority  in  physical  strength 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  allowed  positively  to 
ill-treat  a  woman,  it  is  just  as  little  a  reason  why  he 
should  have  legal  authority  to  ill-treat  her  in  any  shape 
or  form.  Apart,  however,  from  any  question  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  very  plain  con* 
sideration  that  disposes  of  the  question.  The  law  of 

_ _ j.  This  England  does  not  allow  a  man  to  be  master  of  his  wife 

A  sum  of  ten  pounds  by  force  ;  the  moment  he  lays  vfolent  hands  on  her,  she 
poor  labourer’s  wife  than  five  can  have  him  punished,  and  can  obtain,  at  least,  a 
-  -  -  -  separation.  If  a  husband  weia  at  liberty  to  beat  a 

disobedient  wife,  we  should  admit  the  folly  of  giving  her 
separate  property.  To  give  a  wife  rights  of  property 
without  giving  her  rights  to  her  person  would  be  an 
absurdity  of  which  even  the  common  law  is  scarcely 
capable.  But  the  law  does  not  allow  the  husband  to  use 
force  against  his  wife,  that  is  to  say,  it  shows  a  complete 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  coupled  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  rebel  against  it.  The  law  perversely  deprives 
the  husband  of  the  advantage  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  yet,  it  is  gravely  urged,  his  force”  is  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  made  absolute  owner  of  all  his  wife’s  pro¬ 
perty.  A  wife,  it  is  argued,  must  have  no  property,  no 
I  civil  rights  ns  against  her  husband,  because  it  might 
[  rouse  her  husband’s  jealousy  ;  and  her  only  chance  of 
happiness  lies  in  throwing  herself  unreservedly  on  his 
mercy,  and  yet  the  husband  dare  not  lift  his  hand  against 
her.  A  more  ludicrous  non  sequitur  is  seldom  met  with. 
The  law  ought  to  determine  the  duties  of  husband 
and  wife  by  the  circumstance  of  the  man  being  gene¬ 
rally  the  stronger,  and  yet  it  expressly  prohibits  him  from 
using  his  strength.  Such  reasoning  is  not  sophistry,  • 
because  it  is  devoid  of  that  slight  appearance  of 
rationality  usually  present  when  we  dignify  a  fallacy 
with  the  name  of  sophism. 

But  arguments  intended  to  show  that  wives  should 
have  no  property  labour  under  another  disadvantage — 
that  they  are  a  couple  of  centuries  behind  the  age.  It 
is  one  of  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  the  separation 
of  law  and  equity  that  the  question  of  married  women  s 
property  is  too  often  discussed  as  if  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  had  no  existence.  By  an  agreement  made  before 
marriage,  a  woman  can  secure  to  her  separate  and  exclu¬ 
sive  use,  free  from  the  debts  and  obligations  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  not  only  all  the  property  she  possesses  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  but  all  that  may  subsequently  accrue 
to  her.  So  far  as  this  property  goes,  she  is  free  to  make 
any  contracts  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  In  a  word,  a 
prudent  woman,  who  does  not  mind  spending  her  money 
on  a  settlement,  can  contract  herself  out  of  the  common 
law,  and  acquire  proprietary  independence.  Women 
who  have  money,  and  are  well  advised,  uniformly  adopt 
this  course ;  but  many  neglect  to  do  so,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  women  have  not  the  means  if  they  were  ever 
so  willing.  Mr  Hindo  Palmer’s  Married  Women’s  Pro¬ 
perty  Bill  simply  gives  to  all  women,  without  any  trouble, 
those  rights  that  any  married  woman  might  have  by  the 
exercise  of  forethought  and  the  expenditure  of  money 
What  is  good  for  rich  women  cannot  be  wrong  for  poor 
women.  If  the  upper  classes  contrive  to  live  and  enjoy 
connubial  peace  under  marriage  settlements,  what  is  to 
hinder  a  poor  honest  woman  from  living  in  quietness, 
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althoii^li  her  lin stand  is  not  allowed  to  rob  her  of  her 
earnings?  All  the  reasonable  opponents  of  the  Bill  admit 
that  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  an  acknowledged 
evil,  and  that  in  adopting  the  rule  of  equity  it  goes  in 
the  right  direction  ;  but  they  object  that  it  goes  too  far 
in  leaving  the  proprietary  rights  of  husband  and  wife  to 
be  settled  by  themselves  without  any  guidance  from  the 
law.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  another  step  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  society  by  which  the  relations  of  persons  are 
determined  by  them,  not /or  them  ;  a  stage  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  status  to  contract.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
parties  themselves  to  settle  what  arrangement  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  common  law.  Those  who  object  to  Mr 
Hinde  Palmer’s  Bill  never  condescend  to  say  how 
otherwise  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  present  system 
can  be  got  rid  of.  The  Lords  tried,  and  their  scheme 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a  complete  failure.  In 
fact,  ingenuity  on  such  a  subject  is  wasted.  The  only 
guide  to  law  on  such  a  case  is  custom,  and  here  w'e 
have  no  custom  to  guide  us.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
general  understanding  in  harmony  with  the  dominant 
'  principles  of  modern  society,  complete  liberty  must  be 
left  with  the  parties  themselves,  and  experience  will  soon 
decide  what  arrangements  of  property  are  most  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  family.  To  introduce  any  law 
establishing  a  system  analogous  to  the  Roman  dowry 
would  be  impossible,  nor  would  it  be  wiser  to  copy  any  of 
the  forms  of  family  communism  that  have  taken  root  | 
among  some  peoples.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  common 
arrangement  in  England  would  be  to  allow  the  husband 
entire  control  of  his  wife’s  money ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
make  quite  sure  that  such  control  shall  be  given  of  her 
own  free  will,  and  not  extorted  from  her  as  the  price  of 
marriage.  If  she  gives  up  her  property,  let  it  be  the  act 
of  a  free  woman ; .  let  it  not  be  taken  from  her  as  if 
marriage  were  felony  on  her  part. 

The  effect  of  Mr  Palmer’s  Bill,  let  us  repeat,  may  be 
thus  stated.  Speaking  broadly,  the  law  strips  a  woman 
of  her  property  on  her  marriage,  and  disables  her  from  I 
making  contracts,  except  as  the  agent,  or  rather  instru-  I 
ment  of  the  husband ;  but  itj  allows  her,  by  a  bargain 
made  before  marriage  with  her  husband,  to  retain  all  her 
property,  and  to  make  as  many  contracts  as  she  pleases. 
In  other  words,  the  law  starts  by  loading  the  wife  with 
disabilities,  but  it  allows  her  to  escape  them  all,  if  she  is 
wise  in  time.  Mr  Palmer’s  Bill  simply  reverses  this 
state  of  things.  It  leaves  a  woman  perfectly  free 
unless  she  chooses  to  bind  herself,  mistress  of  her  pro¬ 
perty  unless  she  chooses  to  surrender  it.  To  describe 
this  as  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  marriage,  and  as 
showing  a  determination  to  rebel  against  nature,  shows 
how  very  easy  it  must  be  to  commit  that  slightly  vague 
but  awful  offence.  Such  then  is  the  essence  and  purport 
of  the  Bill,  all  else  is  merely  subsidiary.  Very  unfairly, 
some  of  the  minor  provisions  have  been  attacked  as  if 
they  were  the  cardinal  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  proposal  to 
release  husbands  from  liability  for  their  wives*  debts 
has  excited  an  amount  of  indignation  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected.  It  seems  that,  if  there  is  one  thing 
dearer  to  a  husband  than  another,  it  is  paying  his  wdfe’s 
debts  ;  and  that  answering  for  the  wrongs  or  follies  she 
commits  is  an  inestimable  privilege  of  which  he  would 
not  for  the  world  be  deprived.  This  touch  of  romantic 
generosity  i.s,  however,  sadly  marred  by  the  demand  of 
the  husband  for  his  wife’s  purse,  and  all  that  it  shall  ever 
contain  ;  for  it  excites  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  in  this 
instance  at  least,  his  virtue  is  not  without  reward. 
The  plea  set  up  for  the  poor  creditor,  that  husband  and 
wife,  by  a  little  thimblerigging,  will  combine  to  defraud 
him,  has  some  more  substance  in  it.*  But  we  are  not 
afraid  for  the  creditor.  Nobody  is  less  likely  to  suffer 
than  he.  If  the  effect  were  to  prevent  credit  altogether 
in  retail  shops,  it  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing ; 
but  we  need  neither  hope  for  nor  fear  any  such  result. 
In  one  point,  however,  we  think  the  Bill  might  be 
improved.  The  lease  of  the  dwelling-house  and  the 
farniture  should  be  presumed  to  belong  to  the  husband, 
unless  the  wife  can  prove  them  to  be  hers.  This  pre¬ 
sumption  would,  in  most  instances,  correspond  with  the 
fact,  and  in  the  few  cases  w’here  it  did  not,  it  would  be 


open  to  any  one  in’  the  wife’s  interests  to  establish  tho 
truth.  Nor  is  there  anything  unfair  in  throwing  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  wife,  because,  when  she  wished 
to  retain  evidence  of  her  right,  she  could  easily  do  so. 
Alienations  to  the  wife  to  defraud  creditors  might,  as 
even  now,  be  attempted ;  but  such  transfers  would  bo 
viewed  with  suspicion,  and  are  less  likely  to  stand  if 
made  to  the  wife  than  if  they  were  made  to  an  unin¬ 
terested  third  party.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Bill 
originally  introduced  by  Mr  Bussell  Gurney,  and  now  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Palmer,  will  pass  scatheless  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  for  the  Lords,  that  is 
another  matter.  Doubtless  they  will  do  their  worst. 

W.  A.  H. 


REPUBLICANISM  IN  SPAIN. 

The  very  slight  revolution  by  which  the  five  leading 
members  of  the  Republican  Government  of  Spain  were 
on  Monday  re-arranged  in  posts  more  suitable  to  them, 
and  the  four  who  h^  been  retained  from  the  Zorillist 
Ministry  were  replaced  by  genuine  Republicans,  has 
been  made  much  of  by  enemies  of  the  new  order  of 
affairs ;  but  it  is  really  the  most  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  made. 
If  the  Republic  is  to  prosper  in  Spain,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  by  having  for  its  leaders  men  who  differ  widely  in 
their  political  views,  and  to  whom  separate  rival  factions 
in  the  country  owe  separate  allegiance.  A  Coalition 
Government  is  always  dangerous,  and,  had  the  new 
Republic  been  long  afflicted  with  one,  the  consequences 
would  soon  have  been  fatal.  Now,  however.  President 
Figueras  and  alibis  associates  appear  to  be  substantially 
of  one  mind.  They  can  thus  initiate  a  compact  and  har¬ 
monious  policy,  which  all  the  nation  can  understand,  and 
which  the  whole  Republican  party  will  have  a  chance  of 
agreeing  to,  while  it  will  afford  a  fair  front,  with  no  .gapa 
in  it,  to  the  opposition  of  all  shades  of  Monarchists. 

As  to  the  details  of  that  policy  no  announcement  has  yet 
been  made,  but  it  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  action 
that  has  already  been  taken  on  special  points,  and  from 
the  antecedents  of  the  men  who  are  the  leading  members 
of  the  Government.  The  Government,  indeed,  shows  .a 
healthy  disposition  to  be  in  no  greathurry  about  propound¬ 
ing  an  elaborate  policy,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  settling  in 
a  reasonable  way  all  matters  that  press  for  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  and  with  directing  the  rest  in  the  proper 
channels  for  settlement  after  a  new  and  authoritative 
Assembly  has  been  elected  in  place  of  the  irregular 
Cortes  now  in  session.  It  is  altogether  cheering  that 
the  present  leaders  of  the  Repulic,  unlike  the  pseudo- 
Republican  rulers  of  France,  aim  to  make  their  Crovern- 
ment  and  the  administration  of  the  country  as  truly 
Republican  as  possible.  “  We  are  Federals,”  said  Senor 
Pi  y  Margall,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  prominent 
among  them,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed.  “We  believe  that  in  Federation  is  the  hope 
of  the  country.  But  we  do  not  attempt  now  to  settle 
the  form  of  Republic,  but  leave  that  to  the  future 
Cortes.”  There  is  good  hope,  and  every  ground  for 
hope,  that  the  form  to  be  ultimately  taken  by  the  Re¬ 
public,  if  it  passes  safely  through  the  perils  incident  to 
its  early  growth,  will  be  as  Federal,  as  the  present 
Government  can  wish  it  to  be.  The  Federal  principle, 
while  the  oldest  principle  of  Republicanism  in  modern 
Europe,  is  also  the  newest  and  the  one  most  in  need  of 
a  fair  trial  amid  the  necessities  and  ramifications  of 
civilisation  in  our  days.  And  it  is  the  one  for  which 
there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  special  recommendations,  as 
regards  both  its  original  and  its  present  condition,  in  the 
case  of  Spain. 

Spain,  unlike  France,  has  never  been  brouglit 
thoroughly  out  of  its  mediteval  state;  and  the  primitive 
arrangements  for  individual  and  municipal  power,  though 
they  may  have  been  shamefully  neglected,  and,  in  many 
cases,  shamefully  perverted,  have  at  no  time  beta 
abrogated.  Its  monarchs,  both  of  the  Hapsburg  and  ot 
the  Bourbon  lines,  steadily  laboured  to  break  down  the 
autonomy  of  the  various  provinces,  but  without  much 
effect  in  strictly  political  ways,  and  with  hardly  any  social 
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effect  at  all.  Geographical  differences,  differences  of 
race  and  language,  differences  of  political  and  social 
tradition,  all  have  conspired  to  preserve  in  Spain 
nearly  as  much  separation  between  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces  into  which  it  is  now  divided  as,  before  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  existed  between  the 
separate  kingdoms  and  princedoms  of  which  it  at  that 
lime  consisted.  Everything  has  conspired  to  make  Spain 
nn  enlarged  Switzerland.  “Its  vast  cordilleras,”  as 
Senor  Castelar  said  some  months  ago,  when  he  seemed 
to  have  but  slight  chance  of  himself  being  almost  the 
leader  of  the  present  revolution,  “  mark  the  boundaries 
of  natural  and  autonomic  States.  The  Basques  and  the 
people  of  Navarre  still  preserve  their  independence,  as 
if  nature  had  w  ished  to  rebuke  with  this  living  example 
the  violence  of  men.  Between  the  Cantabrian,  the 
Asturian,  and  the  Gallician,  although  they  stretch  upon 
one  line,  and  are  mirrored  in  the  w’aters  of  the  same  sea, 
there  are  profound  differences  of  race,  of  history,  of 
character,  w'hich  always  give  rise,  in  spite  of  apoplectic 
centralisation,  to  profound  social  and  political  differences. 
The  two  Castillos,  separated  by  their  high  mountain 
range,  would  form  two  powerful  States.  Valencia, 
Murcia,  Andalusia,  and  Estramadura  are  like  Italy,  like 
Greece,  the  regions  of  light  and  inspiration  and  beauty, 
the  fruitful  mothers  of  our  artists,  w’ho  have  dazzled  the 
world  with  the  splendour  of  their  colouring  ;  of  our  poets, 
immortal  through  their  fire  and  their  melody;  of  our 
orators,  who  preserve  in  the  midst  of  modern  society  the 
nncient  Hellenic  eloquence.  The  Aragonese  retains  the 
type  of  the  ancient  Celtiberian  in  his  jphysique,  and  pre¬ 
serves  in  his  morale  the  independence,  the  moderation, 
nnd  the  virility  which  come  of  his  historical  institutions. 
Catalonia  is  a  poetic  Provence,  inhabited  by  men  as  in¬ 
dustrious  ns  the  English.  And  these  mces  form  the  most 
various  and  most  united  nation,  and  consequently  the 
nation  most  naturally  Federal  in  the  world.”  No  unbiassed 
thinker,  it  seems  to  us,  can  deny  that  Senor  Castclnr’s 
hope  is  the  true  one,  the  one  to  be  entertained 
and  helped  on  by  patriotic  Spaniards,  and  by  all  w  ho 
sympathise  with  them  in  other  countries.  In  Spain 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  separate  States  in  embryo,  and 
Portugal  suggests  itself  as  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
list,  which,  if  they  were  re-organised  in  prudent  regard 
for  their  ancient  traditions  as  well  as  for  their  modern 
developments,  and  if  they  were  wisely  co-ordinated  in 
such  a  league  as  the  examples  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Unit^  States  suggest,  might  make  of  Spain,  if  not 
relatively  as  great  a  nation  as  it  was  in  its  palmiest  days, 
when  its  colonial  po.ssessions  gave  it  an  artificial  gran¬ 
deur,  in  reality  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  nation 
than  it  has  ev'er  been  before.  That  surely  is  an  object 
worth  striving  for,  and  which  ought  to  evoke  the 
heartiest  sympathies  of  all  who  believe  in  national  re¬ 
generation  by  the  substitution  of  genuine  democracy  for 
all  the  autocracies  and  oligarchies  by  which  the  whole 
of  Europe,  but  no  other  part  of  it  so  much  as  Spain,  has 
Ixen  oppressed  during  many  centuries  past.  F. 


OUR  ARMY. 


The  Army  Estimates  for  the  new  year,  which  w'ere 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  Monday,  and 
discu8.sed  on  Thursday,  are,  from  Mr  Cardwell’s  point 
of  view,  very  satisfactory.  They  show  an  actual 
reduction  of  about  400,000h  npon  the  charges  for  the 
current  year,  and  nearly  double  that  amount,  would  have 
been  saved  but  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
stores  with  which  wo  are  now  troubled.  Notwithstanding 
the  saving,  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  to  be  increased  by 
nbout  three  halfpence  a  day  each,  and  they  are  henceforth 
to  J^eive  an  even  shilling  a  day,  instead  of  the  nominally 
ingher  sum  that  is  now  subject  to  great  and  generally 
\  ariable  stoppages.  The  outlay  consequent  upon  the 
abolition  of  purchase  has  thus  far  been  found  to  be  con- 
aiderably  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  there  is,  we  are 
told,  a  cheering  reduction  in  various  other  departments 
of  outlay.  The  chief  reduction,  however,  is  due  to  the 


gradual  lessening  of  our  military  forces,  whereby  we 
have  already  dispensed  with  more  than  half  of  the 


20,000  additional  troops  sanctioned  during  the  little 
panic  caused  by  the  Franco-German  w'ar.  Assum- 
ing  that  it  is  right  and  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a 
standing  army  intended  to  make  England  in  some  sense 
a  match  for  the  great  military  Powders  of  the  Continent, 
and  seeing  that  we  have  to  thick  of  the  defence  not  only 
of  our  own  shores  but  of  all  our  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions,  a  regular  establishment  of*all  arms  and 
ranks  amounting  to  125,000  men  does  not  seem  alto¬ 
gether  excessive,  and  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  an 
estimate  for  129,000  militia  and  militia  reserve  and 
100,000  volunteers  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops. 
We  heartily  sympathise  with  the  motives  that  prompt 
Mr  William  Fowler  and  the  other  non-military  reformers 
who  advanced  their  schemes  of  retrenchment  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  and  we  recognise  the  value  of  their  work 
in  keeping  down  expenditure,  even  though  their  specific 
plans  may  be  outvoted  or  talked  down  ;  but  the  ground 
taken  by  them,  if  useful,  is  hardly  logical.  If  the 
English  people  really  want  to  keep  up  an  army  of  the 
sort  that  now  exists,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  a  great 
deal  of  reduction  in  military  expenditure.  If  they  really 
want  an  army  of  the  cheapest  and  most  commendable 
sort,  they  ought  to  ask  for  very  much  more  sweeping 
and  comprehensive  reforms  than  can  come  from  reducing 
the  army  by  10,000  or  20,000  men,  or  from  striking  out 
100,000^.  or  200,000Z.  in  one  or  other  of  the  military 
votes. 

The  time  is  surely  coming  when  we  can  ask  for  a 
vastly  greater  reform  in  our  military  system  than  Mr 
Fowler  or  any  of  his  friends  have  ventured  to  propoto 
this  week.  For  some  years  past  enthusiasts  have  pro¬ 
mised  us  something  like  a  general  disarmament  of^  the 
great  Continental  Powers,  and  we  were  assured  especially 
that  that  step  towards  the  millennium  would  be  taken 
after  the  triumph  of  Germany  over  France.  But  the 
thing  is  further  off  than  ever ;  and  while  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  and  even  Austria  and  Italy,  continue  to 
develope  their  fighting  strength,  it  is  hopeless  for  Eng¬ 
land,  unless  it  would  ruin  itself  by  the  effort,  to  follow 
their  example.  Whatever  factitions  glory  and  prestige 
our  country  may  have  won  by  meddling  with  foreign 
politics  in  times  gone  by,  those  times  are  gone  lor  ever, 
and  w’e  need  not  hope  to  reproduce  them.  Whether  we 
feel  pride  or  shame  at  the  exploits  that  culminated 
at  Malplaquet  or  Waterloo  or  Sebastopol,  we  need 
neither  hope  nor  fear  that  like  triumphs  of  “  in¬ 
tervention”  will  ever  occur  in  the  future.  Were  we 
to  take  part  now  in  any  Continental  war,  our 
ti*oops  would  doubtless  fight  as  bravely,  and  onr  generals 
might  even  show  as  much  valour  and  strategy  as  any  of 
their  predecessors,  but  we  would  certainly  render  our¬ 
selves  ridiculous  by  the  insignificance  of  the  largest  force 
we  could*  possibly  send  into  the  field,  and  that  insig¬ 
nificance  would  ensure  the  political  failure  that  our 
present  school  of  statesmen,  by  their  wonderful  aptitude 
at  being  duped,  would  in  all  innocence  do  their  utmost 
to  bring  about.  The  Crimean  war  has  surely  taught  us 
a  lesson  that,  however  we  may  bluster  now  and  then,  we 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  forget.  All  we  need  ever  think 
of  providing  for  in  the  future  is  the  actual  defence  of 
our  own  islands  in  case  of  their  being  invaded,  and  the 
protection  of  India  and  our  colonies,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  able  to  protect  themselves,  from  any  aggression  that 
might  arise.  For  the  former  task  no  standing  army  at 
all  is  wanted.  For  the  latter  a  very  different  port  of 
standing  army  from  that  we  have  at  present  would  be  in 
every  way  preferable. 

There 

ixiiTids  of 

and,  in  some  respects,  a  healthy  feeling  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  England  of  anything  like  the  Prussian  or  even 
the  Swiss  systems  of  military  service,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  training  all  our  youths  to  be  soldiers,  w'e  might 
develops  a  national  love  of  soldiering.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  the  case;  but,  if  so,  it  is  an  unavoidable  evil  so 
long  as  there  is  any  need  of  soldiership,  and  it  might 
surely  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  making  the  training 
as  intelligent  and  refined  as  possible.  The  Swiss  yonths, 
at  any  rate,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  an  unnecessary 
love  of  warfare,  and  certainly  not  with  a  needless  eager- 
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ness  to  enter  upon  it.  They  know  how  to  defend  their 
liomes,  and  that  knowledge  helps  them  to  dispense  with 
a  police  as  well  as  with  a  standing  array ;  and  that  is  all. 
Tlie  problem  for  our  genuine  military  reformers  to  solve 
is— how  to  appropriate  all  that  is  best,  and  to  dispense 
with  all  that  is  objectionable,  in  those  foreign  systems 
of  soldiership  that  aim  to  make  all  men  good  fighters  on 
occasion,  but  fighters  who  will  have  no  desire  to  exercise 
their  skill  without  good  cause,  and  above  all,  fighters 
who  will  not  be  demoralised  by  the  enforced  idleness  and 
ilio  pretended  celibacy  of  our  present  arrangement.  That 
problem  is  certainly  rendered  far  more  difficult  by  the 
necessity,  shared  by  neither  Switzerland  nor  Prussia, 
under  which  England  labours  of  having  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  distant  possessions  as  well  as  of  its  own 
shores.  But  if  tho  youth  in  our  colonies  were  subjected 
to  the  same  training  as  the  youth  at  home,  there  would 
be  much  less  need  of  troops  from  England ;  and  even  if 
for  this  work  it  were  necessary  to  retain  a  standing — or 
rather  a  moving — army,  that  branch  of  our  whole  mili¬ 
tary  force  might  be  so  small  and  so  differently  arranged 
tliat  it  would  escape  three-quarters  of  the  danger  incident 
to  our  present  standing  army.  There  would  be  no  lack  of 
recruits  for  a  few  years’  service  in  Canada  or  Australia, 
for  instance,  if  tho  recruits  could  take  their  wives  with 
them,  and  if  both  they  and  their  wives  could  be  allowed 
to  use  all  the  time  not  needed  for  military  exercise  and 
barrack  duty  in  following  whatever  trades  they  were 
acquainted  with. 

That  question,  however,  is  a  remote  one  ;  and  for  the 
(jaestion  most  pertinent  to  the  moment  the  Government 
itself  has  helped  to  suppl}’^  an  answer.  The  military 
centres’’  that  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament  last  year 
are  soon  to  be  established,  and  Mr  Cardwell  announced 
on  Monday  that  there  are  to  be,  besides  eight  artillery 
districts  and  two  cavalry  districts,  sixty-six  military 
centres  for  all  branches  of  infantry.  Each  centre  is  to 
include  a  battalion  of  the  line,  two  militia  battalions,  a 
rifle  volunteer  corps,  and  a  section  of  the  army  reserve. 
The  object  of  bringing  these  various  sorts  of  fighting 
folk  together  is  to  assimilate  them  to  one  another,  and 
to  subject  all  to  the  same  discipline,  in  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  all  to  join  in  the 
actual  work  of  fighting,  if  ever  that  should  be  nece.ssary. 
Need  w’e  here  pause  to  show  how  easily,  under  a  good 
scheme  of  administration,  all  these  sorts  of  **  warriors  ” 
might  be  assimilated  into  one  order;  how  the  regulars 
might  be  worked  down  and  the  volunteers  might  be 
worked  up  into  a  militia  vastly  superior  to  the  ragged 
force  that  now  goes  by  that  name  ;  and  how  thus  might 
be  organised  a  military  system  so  like  the  old  military 
system  that  it  would  gladden  the  heart  of  the  most 
obdurate  Tory,  and  so  thoroughly  modern  in  its 
cliaracter  that  every  Republican  must  approve  of  it  ? 
Nothing  bnt  a  wise  head  at  the  War  Office  and  a  com¬ 
petent  set  of  hands  in  the  military  centres  would  be 
required  to  bring  all  that  about. 

Two  radical  changes,  however,  are  necessary  to  tho 
success  of  this  project,  and  even  to  the  advantageous 
working  of  Mr  Cardwell’s  scheme  as  it  stands.  To  these 
we  can  only  to-day  refer  in  a  sentence  or  two.  The  one, 
and  the  more  important,  is  that  what  is  called  the  celi¬ 
bacy  of  our  army  should  be  abolished — that  is,  that  any 
soldier  should  be  as  free  to  marry  as  any  civilian,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  turn  a  respectable  woman  into  a 
pauper  and  bring  into  the  w'orld  children  who  had  better 
never  been  born.  The  other  is  that  soldiers  should  be  free 
to  use  all  tho  time  at  their  own  disposal  in  following  any 
trade  in  which  they  are  proficient,  and  which  does  not 
interfere  with  their  military  occupations — that  is,  that 
tuey  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  only  for  so  much  time  as 
they  spend  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  that  the  rest 
<'f  their  time  shall  be  altogether  their  own.  We  shall 
t  ike  another  opportunity  of  showing  how  we  consider 
t  hat  both  these  reforms  are  greatly  facilitated  by  Mr 
Cardwell’s  system  of  military  centres,  and  how  it. 
behoves  all  who  would  make  that  system  really  bene- 
hcial,  instead  of  its  being  a  new  curse  to  society,  to  do 
all  they  can  to  bring  them  about*  B. 


WHEN  SHOULD  PARLIAMENT  MEET  ? 


The  debate  on  Mr  Charles  Forster’s  motion,  to  alter 
the  date  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  from  the  second 
week  in  February  to  the  last  or  an  earlier  w'eek  in  tho 
previous  November,  led,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  to 
no  practical  result,  but  it  was  nevertheless  not  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  good.  An  abortive  discussion  may  be  pre¬ 
eminently  useful  if  it  serves  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
respective  views  and  motives  of  the  two  contending^ 
parties,  and  to  demonstrate  plainly  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  principle  which  they  respectively  represent.  And 
when  we  find  the  argument  from  public  utility  and  legis¬ 
lative  efficiency  left  unanswered,  or  met  only  by  appeals 
to  the  “  social  arrangements  of  London,”  the  comforts  of 
country  gentlemen,  or  the  sacred  interests  of  fox-hunting, 
the  outside  world  is  already  in  a  position  to  decide  the 
question  for  itself.  No  doubt  the  change  advocated  by 
Mr  Forster  would  remove  only  one  of  the  hindrances  to 
effective  legislation,  and  would  leave  still  several  others 
whose  removal  is  equally  necessary  to  due  expedition  in 
the  despatch  of  business  and  to  the  retrenchment  of  tho 
present  wasteful  expenditure  of  time.  Still,  as  it  is  not 
j  only  a  reform  of  the  most  obvious  wisdom  and  necessity, 

[  but  also  the  particular  reform  which,  as  the  experience 
i  of  Tuesday  evening  showed,  will  be  the  most  strenuously 
opposed,  it  is  as  well  to  have  put  it  first  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  main  argument  in  its  favour  is  so  obvious 
that  every  man  can  readily  supply  it  for  himself.  Ho 
has  only  to  ask  himself,  supposing  that  he  had  six 
months’  continuous  hard  work  before  him  culminating  in 
its  laboriousness  during  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
what  period  of  the  year  would  he  select  for  doing  it  in  ? 
We  may  safely  affirm  that  he  would  not  at  any  rate  so 
arrange  matters  that  the  period  of  peculiar  pressure  in 
his  work  might  coincide  with  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  Mr  Forster’s  motion  merely  asks  the  Legislature 
to  follow  the  same  course  whic’a  an  ordinarily  prudent 
man  of  business  would  adopt.  What  good  reason  can 
there  be  why  the  English  Parliament  should  depart  from 
the  rule  observed  by  every  other  legislative  body  with 
which  wo  are  acquainted,  as  though  for  the  purpose  oF 
postponing  the  most  arduous  part  of  its  duties  to  a  sea¬ 
son  when  even  energetic  men  often  find  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business  almost  intolerably  oppressive  ?  Why 
should  tho  last  two  months  of  the  session,  necessarily  tho 
most  trying  to  those  who  have  worked  conscientiously 
through  the  other  four,  be  the  two  months  which  extend 
from  the  first  week  in  June  to  the  first  week  in  August  ? 
Why  should  the  important  work  of  winding  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  tho  session  be  carried  on  by  thin  Houses  of 
languid  and  exhausted  legislators,  where  the  lassitude 
natural  to  even  the  most  painstaking  of  raembei*s  can 
offer  no  effective  check  to  tho  scandals  of  hasty  and 
slovenly  law-making  and  the  interested  obstruction  oF 
useful  measures  ?  It  is  clear  enough  that  by  adopting 
Mr  Forster’s  proposal  there  would  be  at  once  more  work 
done,  better  work  done,  and  more  people  to  do  it.  And 
we  have  never  yet  heard  any  good  reason  urged,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  there  is  any  good  reason  to  be  urged, 
against  its  adoption. 

What  reasons  there  are  is  well  known,  and  they  were 
hinted  at  freely  enough  in  [the  debate  that  took  place- 
the  other  night.  Members  of  Parliament  wish  to  ' 
kill  grouse  in  August,  partridges  in  September,  and 
pheasants  in  October,  while  in  November,  December, 
and  January  they  want  to  destroy  foxes.  The  limits  of 
the  session  are  naturally  determined  by  these  considera¬ 
tions.  Then  again  country  gentlemen,  even  when  they 
do  not  hunt,  object  to  London  in  the  winter.  It  is 
foggy,  and  the  fashionable  world  is  not  there.  This  ip, 
of  course,  fatal  to  the  project  of  meeting  in  November. 
Lastly,  the  fashionable  world  cannot,  it  appears,  bear  to 
be  left  in  London  after  Parliament  has  risen,  and  this  is 
fatal  to  the  project  of  proroguing  in  the  early  days  oF 
June.  On  the  whole,  the  dilemma  appears  complete, 
and  the  second  horn  is  w'orse  than  the  first.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  hint  at  curtailing  the  amusements  oF 
country  gentlemen,  sacrilege  itself  would  stand  abashed 
before  proposals  which  might  perhaps  necessitate  an 
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alteration  of  the  arrangements  of  the  London  season. 
These  are  the  grave  and  weighty  reasons  which  oppose 
themselves  to  Mr  Forster's  reform,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  came  out  last  Tuesday  was  most  instruc¬ 
tive.  No  direct  representative  of  the  sporting  and 
fashionable  interests  was  there  to  speak  for  them — 
perhaps  because  it  was  known  that  they  were  sufficiently 
secure  in  any  case  ;  and  all  reference  to  these  interests 
came  indirectly  from  those  who  were  opposing,  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  appeared,  eager  to  propitiate  them. 
Their  nervous  anxiety  to  do  this  was  most  noteworthy, 
and  nothing  could  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  immense 
weight  which  these  interests  exercise  in  our  Legislature 
than  the  studious  deference  paid  to  them  even  by  so  serious 
and  hardworking  a  member  as  Mr  Charles  Forster.  If 
only  members  could  be  brought  to  see  that  they  might 
legislate  and  yet  kill  foxes  at  the  same  time !  All 
might  then  be  w’ell.  And  so  Mr  Forster  reminded  them 
in  terms  of  plaintive  earnestness  that  Providence  had  so 
ordered  the  progress  of  science  in  their  behoof  that 
“  it  would  not  1^  impossible  to  breakfast  in  London, 
hunt  in  the  shires,  and  yet  appear  in  the  division  lists 
of  the  same  night.”  Thus  might  they  “surpass  the 
feats  of  Mr  Assheton  Smith  in  this  respect,”  and  win, 
not  only  the  reputation  of  energetic  legislators,  but  the 
higher  and  more  durable  renown  of  hard  and  accom¬ 
plished  riders.  He  entreated  them  to  “  remember  that 
Windham  sat  in  the  House  in  November,  and  with  him 
hunting  was  not  only  a  passion  but  a  conviction.”  He 
might  have  added  that  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting 
were  also  not  only  passions  but  convictions  with 
Windham,  and  yet  thatj  he  devoted  many  hours  to 
legislation  which  ho  might  have  spent  in  fighting 
cocks  and  baiting  bulls.  Even  Mr  Gladstone,  who 
brought  forward  one  objection  of  some  real  weight,  did 
not  rely  upon  it  to  any  great  degree,  or  devote  much  of 
his  speech  to  enforcing  it.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of 
his  remarks  were  devoted  to  the  “serious  alterations  in 
the  social  arrangements  of  Loudon  ”  which  would  be 
involved  in  such  a  change  in  the  period  of  the  session  ; 
and  his  own  personal  aspirations  after  the  rural  pleasures 
to  be  obtained  in  the  “leafy  month  of  June”  were 
tempered  by  melancholy  reflections  that  the  “  movements 
of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  people 
dej:^nd  ...  partly  on  the  presence  of  fashionable 
society  in  town.”  The  leading  daily  journal  followed  in 
the  same  strain.  There  was  something  to  be  said  for 
Mr  lorster’s  proposals,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  better 
as  we  are.  It  was  true  the  Select  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  change ;  but  then,  after  all,  if  you  look  at 
their  names,  you  will  find  that  they  are  mere  “  House  of 
Commons  men  ” — that  is,  dull,  plodding  fellows,  who 
take  their  legislative  duties  au  serieux^  and  not  as  a  mere 
relief  to  the  graver  employments  of  sporting  and  dissi¬ 
pation.  The  hot  weather  in  July  is  doubtless  trying  to 
the  hard-working  members  ;  but  then,  has  any  one  con¬ 
sidered  the  probable  effects  of  a  December  in  London 
upon  an  “  assemblage  of  middle-aged  gentlemen  ”  ?  We 
thiuk  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  experiment  has 
been  occasionally  tried,  and  that  there  are  some  few 
“middle-aged  gentlemen”  —  lawyers,  doctors,  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  and  others — who  are  not  unacquainted 
by  experience  with  the  discomforts  of  a  London  winter, 
and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  professions,  manage  to 
survive  them.  As  to  the  argument  that  the  session 
would  be  prolonged  into  August  under  the  new  system, 
just  as  it  is  under  the  old,  it  may  have  some  plausibility 
as  far  as  immediate  probabilities  are  concerned,  but  is 
surely  without  any  real  weight.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  an  assemblage  of  business  men  could  not  make 
such  arrangements  as  to  ensure  their  breaking  up  by  an 
appointed  day.  Besides,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
there  be  more  difficulty  in  securing  a  prorogation  before 
the  I2th  of  June  than  in  securing  it  before  the  12th  of 
August?  The  desire  for  destroying  animal  life  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful,  but  we  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  it  is  the  only,  motive  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  English  legislators. 

It  yet  remains  to  deal  with  the  only  argument  of  any 
worth  which  Mr  Gladstone  could  adduce  against  the 


change,  although  even  the  Premier  himself  admitted  it 
to  be,  and  indeed  avowedly  employed  it  as,  so  to  speak, 
a  mere  “  plea  in  abatement.”  As  such,  however,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  one.  So  long  as  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  of  the  country  remain  unaltered,  Mr 
Forster’s  reform  would  l)e  productive  of  little  or  no  good. 
It  is  as  Mr  Gladstone  said  truly,  “  the  progress  and 
winding-up  of  the  Estimates,  and  the  introduction  and 
passing  of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  which  govern  entirely, 
with  the  rarest  and  slightest  exceptions,  the  length  of 
the  Session  of  Parliament ;”  and  we  must  agree  that 
little  progress  would  be  made  with  public  business  if  the 
House  met  earlier,  but  without  being  able  to  discuss 
these  matters  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  answered  the  objection  as  he  stated  it.  The 
greater  measures  of  legislation  w'ould  not,  ho  thought, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Government  so  early,  but 
“there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why— upon  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  year,  which  is  a  condition  precedent 

_ the  greater  Estimates  should  not  be  ready,  and  why 

the  Estimates  should  not  be  got  out  of  the  way  before 
the  Christmas  holidays.”  The  advantages  of  so  doing 
would,  as  he  pointed  out,  be  manifest.  There  would  no 
longer  be  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  regulating 
the  claims  of  Estimates  and  the  claims  of  the  other 
business  which  Parliament  now  has  to  encounter,  be¬ 
cause  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  would  have  been 
practically  disposed  of.  It  w’ould  thus  lighten  and  expe¬ 
dite  business  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Session.  Parliament  would  get  through  the  administra¬ 
tive  part  of  its  functions — the  financial  business — in 
such  time  as  to  enable  it  to  give  its  undivided  attention  to 
the  legislative  part.  Thus  a  longer  time  might  be  given 
to  the  consideration  of  important  measures  between 
their  first  and  second  readings  (though  a  Government 
might  frequently,  perhaps,  consider  this  a  doubtful  boon), 
and  yet  they  might  be  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  sent  to  the  Upper  House  at  a  relatively  earlier 
period  than  they  are  at  present.  The  only  obstacle  to 
the  immediate  adoption  of  this  reform  is,  as  was  said,  the 
present  division  of  the  financial  year ;  but  we  can  find 
no  particular  reason,  and  Mr  Gladstone  indeed  admitted 
that  there  was  none,  for  maintaining  this  division. 
There  is  no  ground  that  we  can  discover  for  commencing 
the  financial  year  on  the  1st  of  April  instead  of  the  1st 
of  January,  and  to  substitute  the  latter  day  for  the 
former  would  entail  no  undesirable  consequences  except 
tdie  labour,  doubtless  considerable,  of  readjusting  the 
accounts.  On  the  other  hand  the  change  would  no 
doubt  be  a  genuine  boon  to  the  commercial  classes, 
whose  accounts  are  at  present  unnecessarily  complicated 
by  the  want  of  uniformity  between  a  commercial  year 
which  begins  on  the  1st  of  January  and  a  financial  year 
which  begins  three  months  later.  Nay,  we  oven  see  in 
the  adoption  of  Mr  Forster’s  motion  a  means  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  necessities  of  legislation  wdth  the  amusements 
of  a  certain  class  of  legislators.  Why,  after  all,  should 
those  who  prefer  fox-hunting  to  finance  not  gratify  their 
tastes?  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  country 
would  not  in  many  cases  be  the  gainer  by  their  doing  so. 
The  business  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  Estimates 
is  really  of  the  hardest  and  driest  kind,  business  which 
only  a  really  working  member  can  help  to  advance,  and 
which  a  trifler  can  only  contribute  to  obstruct.  Why 
not  let  the  latter  occupy  themselves  in  killing  foxes, 
leaving  the  former  to  cut  down  Estimates  ?  And  then 
when  the  winter  is  over,  and  with  it  the  duller  and  v 
dryer  details  of  Parliamentary  business — when  the.j 
spring  is  beginning  to  show  herself  amongst  the  trees, 
and  the  swallows  and  “  fashionable  society  ”  are  return¬ 
ing  from  their  winter  quarters — then  all  would  be  in 
readiness  for  the  return  of  our  country  gentlemen  mem¬ 
bers  to  their  “  pleasantest  of  Loudon  clubs.’* 

H.  D.  T. 

MR  EDWIN  JAMES’S  CASE. 

The  name  of  Mr  Edwin  James  is  little  known  to 
readers  of  the  law  reports  of  the  present  day,  but  those 
whose  memories  carry  them  back  a  dozen  years  remember^ 
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him  as  one  of  tho  most  popular  advocates  of  Westminster 
Hall.  He  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  silk,  and 
was  rewarded  by  his  grateful  countrymen  of  Marylebone 
with  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  income  was  undoubtedly 
great,  yet  perhaps  not  so  great  as  was  supposed.  At 
all  events,  Mr  James  spent  bis  money  faster  than  he  got 
it,  and  his  falling  into  debt  was  the  occasion  of  his  future 
woes.  Being  pressed  for  money,  he  entangled  himself 
in  engagements  of  a  very  ambiguous  character.  Suddenly 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  withdrew  his  name 
from  his  clubs.  The  Benchers  of  the  Inn  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  Inner  Temple,  called  him  before  them, 
and  on  his  failing  to  satisfy  them,  excluded  him  from  the 
Bar.  Rumour  was,  and  is,  busy  with  the  allegations 
made  against  him,  and  with  the  defences  he  set  up. 
Into  those  reports  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
enter,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  no  authentic  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  Mr  James  was  accused  in  secret, 
heard  in  secret,  and  condemned  in  secret,  and  beyond 
those  simple  facts  nothing  is  known  to  the  public. 
Upon  tho  subject,  therefore,  of  Mr  James’s  guilt  or 
innocence,  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  opinion ;  the 
materials  for  forming  one  do  not  exist,  and  the  rights 
or  w  rongs  of  the  case  will  probably  never  be  known. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  public  is  deeply  interested, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  that  fair  play  which  the  common 
felon  receives,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  position  of  the  Bar.  Is  the  tribunal  that  condemned 
Mr  James  a  satisfactory  tribunal  ?  And  is  its  procedure 
a  satisfactory  procedure  ?  We  may  say,  at  the  outset, 
that  both  the  tribunal  and  the  procedure  are  in  flagrant 
contradiction  to  every  principle  that  characterises  the 
administration  of  justice  in  England.  The  first  and 
most  important  circumstance  in  English  law  is  the 
publicity  of  its  procedure.  Even  the  paltriest  criminal 
has  a  right  to  a  public  trial.  Is  it,  then,  fair  or  just, 
that  a  man  occupying  a  distinguished  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  a  great  profession  should  be  hurled  from  his 
position,  and  driven  an  outcast  into  the  world,  by  a 
secret  tribunal  ?  Who  that  knows  wffiat  a  mighty  power 
on  the  side  of  judicial  virtue  publicity  has  been,  would 
say  that,  in  the  darkness  of  the  closet,  a  man  is  to  be 
robbed  of  his  professional  standing  and  reduced  to 
beggary  ?  In  the  worst  periods  of  judicial  corruption 
in  England,  the  safeguard  of  public  trial  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  Bench  becoming  totally  debased.  The 
only  secret  tribunal  ever  tolerated  in  England — the  Star 
Chamber,  of  baleful  memory — was  swept  away  at  the 
first  outburst  of  the  nation’s  auger.  We  may  then 
surely  say  that  the  right  possessed  by  the  worst  criminal 
in  this  country  to  a  public  trial  is  one  that  ought  not 
to  bo  withheld  from  a  Queen’s  Counsel  w'ho  has  never 
even  been  accused  of  crime. 

The  secrecy  in  which  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  shroud  their  investigations  is  alone  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  condemn  them.  But  there  remains  a  stronger 
objection  behind.  Who  are  the  judges  that  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  the  boast  of  some  not  very  enlightened 
admirers  of  themselves  and  everything  English,  that  we 
are  not  a  logical  people,  and  that  the  fact  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  being  anomalous  and  absurd  is,  if  anything,  a  point 
in  its  favour.  The  genius  of  such  men  must  have  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  formation  of  the  tribunal  that  condemned 
Mr  Edwin  James.  In  matters  of  supreme  importance, 
the  law  of  England  requires  that  the  judges  shall  be 
above  suspicion,  above  fear,  and  above  hope,  men  whose 
neutrality  and  impartiality  are  guaranteed  by  the  lofty 
elevation  of  their  position.  In  matters  even  of  the  least 
moment,  it  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  judge  in  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  interested.  But  the  men  who 
accused,  tried,  and  condemned  Mr  James  were  his  rivals 
and  competitors  in  business,  some  of  whom  may  have 
reasonably  expected  to  share  in  the  spoil.  We  are  very 
far  from  supposing  that  even  a  single  Bencher,  were  he 
as  bad  as  they  said  Mr  Edwin  James  w'as,  would  have 
deliberately  perverted  his  office  to  crush  a  rival.  We 
know  that  the  standard  of  honour  is  too  high  for  that. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  his  judges  were  his  com¬ 
petitors,  and  that,  if  English  law  has  any  principle  in  it 
at  all,  the  system  is  absolutely  to  be  condemned.  The 


Benchers  are  simply  the  irremovable  committee  of  what, 
if  it  were  among  workmen,  would  be  called  a  trades- 
union.  We  cannot  deny  to  any  trade-union  the  right  to 
dismiss  a  member ;  but  what  should  w’o  say  if  the  union 
pretended  also  to  prohibit  a  man  from  pursuing  his  occu¬ 
pation  ?  Such  a  claim  would  be  scouted.  Yet  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  takes  place  in  the  Bar.  It  must  be  candidly 
confessed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Benchers  is  one  that 
must  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  principles  of  English  law 
for  its  vindication  and  defence.  Bad,  however,  as  the 
tribunal  is,  w  orse  remains.  There  is  no  security  that 
the  men  who  condemn  have  even  heard  the  case.  The 
Benchers  are  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  they  may 
drop  in  just  when  they  please  ;  yet  every  one  has  a  vote 
in  the  final  decision.  The  unfortunate  accused  is  aghast 
to  find  that  the  men  who  heard  the  opening  of  his  case, 
and  on  whom  he  thought  he  had  made  some  impression, 
are  not  present  the  second  day,  and  that  their  places  are 
taken  by  others.  If  the  members  were  ever  so  well 
fitted  to  judge,  this  haphazard  mode  of  hearing  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  disentitle  their  opinion  to  any  judicial 
weight. 

But  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Judges  ?  We  appreciate 
fully  the  importance  of  this  safeguard,  much  as  w  e  regret 
their  unfortunate  decision  to  exclude  the  public  from  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal.  But  the  remedy  comes  too  late. 
Suppose  the  Judges  bad  sustained  Mr  James’s  appeal,  in 
what  a  position  w’ould  the  Benchers  have  been  ?  Could 
they  have  expected  the  public  to  regard  them  as  men 
endowed  with  a  superfine  instinct  of  virtue,  w'ho  did 
not  mind  sacrificing  an  erring  brother  on  the  altar  of 
professional  purity ;  or  might  they  not  fear  the  taunt 
that  they  took  advantage  of  a  slip  in  their  brother  to 
trip  him  up,  and  relieve  themselves  from  his  competition  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Judges  had  to  decide  whether  Mr 
James  had  degraded  his  profession,  or  the  Benchers  had 
wronged  Mr  James.  It  is  quite  different  from  an  appeal 
from  a  Judge  who  has  heard  a  cause,  in  which  he  had  no 
interest,  openly  before  the  world.  An  appeal  from  the 
Benchers  puts  them  on  their  trial  as  well  as  the  accused, 
and  the  position  is  unfair  to  both  parties.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  Benchers,  because  they  are  men  too  honourable  to 
be  exposed  to  such  imputations ;  it  is  unfair  to  the 
accused,  because  the  Judges  are  less  ready  to  decide  in 
his  favour  than  if  they  heard  the  case  in  tho  first 
instance.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Benchers,  not  to  the  accused, 
as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  English  justice.  The  true 
course  to  take  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  Judges 
ought  to  hear  the  cause  from  the  first,  without  any  pre¬ 
judice.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  is  found  to  be  a 
satisfactory  tribunal  for  striking  attorneys  off*  the  roll,  or 
suspending  them ;  and  it  would,  for  barristers  also,  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  a  mixed  and  fluctuating  assembly 
of  professional  rivals.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  Bar, 
which  has  always  held  itself  so  high,  should  have  less 
security  than  the  smallest  country  attorney.  This  ought 
to  be*  put  right.  We  do  not  wish  the  Benchers  to  be 
deprived  of  the  power,  exercised  by  committees  of  clubs, 
of  excluding  a  member  from  the  hall  or  library,  but  that 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  taking  away  a  man’s 
means  of  subsistence.  Such  a  power  is  too  terrible  to 
entrust  to  any  private  committee.  It  is  no  less  than  a 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  ought  not  to  be  exercised 
except  by  the  highest  Judges  in  the  land,  with  all  the 
ancient  constitutional  securities  for  doing  justice  between 
the  accused  and  the  accuser.  Q. 


DOWNING  STREET  GEOGRAPHY. 

Recent  events  have  proved  that  of  **  the  usual 
branches”  geography  is  the  one  which ^  contr  butes 
least  to  the  educational  outfit  of  the  British  official. 
The  defect  might  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  inexcusable 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  official,  or  even  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  But  it  is  quite  different  in  the  case 
of  a  Foreign  Office  Minister,  whose  errors  may  plunge 
nations  into  war.  Time  was  when  the  San  Juan  blunder 
would  have  set  .the  two  mighty  representotives  ot  the 
Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood  by  the  ears.  And  e  i 
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m!tjlit  have  come  for  an  early  tastle  between  our  friends 
the  Russians  and  our  faithful  “allies”  of  Affghanistan  if 
her  Majesty’s  Government  had  not  succeeded  in  somehow 
stumbling  out  of  the  central  Asiatic  fog  through  which,  for 
three  whole  weeks,  they  have  been  helplessly  feeling  their 
way,  outsiders  meanwhile  being  busy  with  their  alarums, 
hallo-ings,  and  distress  signals.  To  vary  the  metaphor, 
“  the  ship  of  the  State  ”  has,  it  appears,  at  last  safely 
sailed — or  rather  been  tugged — into  harbour.  But,^  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  the  ship’s  “  performance  ”  during 
the  trip — that  is,  we  believe,  the  right  phrase  in  these 
days  of  “  floating  smithies  ” — reflects  any  thing  but  credit 
on  the  seamanship  of  either  skipper  or  crew.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  dreadful  suspicion  that  the  ship’s  charts  lie 
like  a  misplaced  milestone! 

Well,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  statesmen  have 
fought  manfully  for  their  geography.  Of  course  their 
notions  on  the  Oxus  tributaries,  and  the  size  and  where¬ 
abouts  of  B.idakshan-Wakhan,  were  of  the  vaguest ;  but 
that  was  precisely  a  reason  why  the  said  notions  should 
die  hard.  It  was  likewise  a  good  reason  why  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  State  for  India,  when  pressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset — who  hazarded  an  opinion  that  nobody  in 
“  the  town  ”  knew  anything  whatever  of  the  subject — 
replied  by  appealing  to  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson.  This  way  of  metaphorically  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  has  something  truly  British 
in  it.  “  Sir  Henry,”  said  the  Duke,  “  is  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  our  Council,  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.”  And  what  true  child  of 
the  soil  could  resist  the  force  of  that  argument  ?  Is 
there  not  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this 
British  form  of  “  hero-worship,”  this  British  version  of 
“  infallibility  ”  ?  But  the  explanations  of  even  the 
great  Sir  Henry  himself  only  corroborate  the  fact 
that  in  Europe  there  is  only  one  infallible  person — 
who,  nevertheless,  is  making  grave  mistakes.  Surely 
the  Central  Asian  puzzle  must  have  come  to  a 
terrible  pass  when  a  daily  organ  of  respectability — 
which,  by  the  way,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  being 
unusually  “  well  up  ”  in  foreign  topics  of  all  sorts — 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  doubts  on  the  value  of 
Royal  Geographical  authority.  Why,  it  asks,  should 
not  Colonel  Yule’s  opinion  be  held  as  of  equal  authority 
with  that  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  ?  Why,  we  may  add, 
should  not  a  similar  question  be  put  with  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  Russian  Governor-General  of 
Turkestan  ?  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  information 
supplied  by  General  Kauflman  is  not  only  consistent 
witb  previous  facts  of  Central  Asian  character,  politics, 
liistory  and  tradition,  but  even  with  those  supplied  from 
our  own  side.  The  Russians  may  quote  Colonel  Yule, 
and  even  the  President  of  the  Society  against  ourselves. 
Secondly — though  the  first  consideration  is  alone  suf¬ 
ficient — the  Russians  have  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
controversy  argued  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  and  even 
graceful  conciliation  that  contrasts  strongly  with  that 
of  much  English  criticism. 

The  result  of  the  boundary  dispute,  then,  really 
amounts  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Russian  “  case,”  and 
ought  to  be  viewed  by  the  Ministry  as  ample  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  uncomfortable  questions  and  the  persistent 
worry  which  have  wrung  out  of  them — or  rather  put 
into  them — the  required  data  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  boundary  question.  Mr  Seymour,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Mr  Eastwick,  and  Mr  Rylands  were  of  course 
very  provoking,  but  they  were  loyally  discharging 
their  duty  in  “  educating  our  party,”  the  Ministry.  No 
doubt  the  schoolmasters  themselves  were  in  a  fog ; 
and  both  questions  and  answers  were  suggestive  of 
that  mutual  mystification  proposed  by  a  sarcastic  person 
as  a  definition  of  metaphysics.  But  the  result  is  all  one. 

1 1  is  not  only  an  ample  justification  of  the  existence,  but 
also  a  triumph  to  the  cause,  of  “  the  disagreeable  mem¬ 
ber”  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mantle  of  the 
prophet  Joseph  Hume  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mr  Rylands ;  and  Mr  Rylands  is  an  ornament  of  the 
above-named  species  of  politician — of  that  which, 
without  meaning  any  profanation,  we  may.  call  the  par¬ 
liamentary  skye-terrier  type,  whose  representatives,  of 


whom  only  one  appears  in  a  generation,  have  an  infalH. 
ble  scent  for  odd  holes  and  corners,  wherein  lurk  small ' 
abuses.  We  suggest  that  this  gift  of  sagacity  should 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  interests  of  geographicar 
science ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  notice  how 
Rylands  “  ran  to  earth  ”  the  Under-Secretary  for  the^' 
Foreign  Department.  Lord  Enfield  w  as  forced  to  confess^ 
that  the  Central  Asian  “  sketch-map  ” — from  which,  wV 
presume,  the  Foreign  OflBce  drew  its  conclusions — ^w'as  in 
a  condition  not  fit  to  be  seen  !  The  map  is  so  very 
“  sketchy  ”  that  the  Foreign  Office  cannot  feel  itself  justi¬ 
fied  in  authorising  ita  publication.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that,  in  forming  a  judgment  on  such  important  matters 
as  the  boundaries  and  ownership  of  Central  Asian  terri¬ 
tories,  the  Government  should  have  been  content  to  derive 
their  inspiration  from  the  sketch-map  upon  which  they 
themselves  have  passed  a  vote  of  No  confidence.  We  do- 
not  w'onder  at  Lord  Enfield’s  unwillingness  to  publish 
the  map.  The  mere  idea  of  such  a  proposal  w'as  enough 
to  make  any  man  nervous.  For  the  sake  of  its  own 
reputation,  the  Foreign  Office  was  quite  justified  in 
keeping  its  map  to  itself.  Let  it  stick  to  its  resolution, 
and  carefully  preserve  the  curiosity  under  lock  and  key. 
But  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr  Rylands 
should  examine  into  certain  small  and  useless  expendi¬ 
tures — which  we  need  not  specify — cut  them  down,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  publication  of  such  a  new 
Central  Asian  map  as  neither  Lord  Enfield  nor  tho 
public  would  be  ashamed  to  look  at  in  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Government  have  been 
wrong  in  every  disputed  point  in  the  geography  and 
political  history  of  Central  Asia.  There  is  no  doubt ' 
whatever  they  have  argued  from  the  very  first  that  the  ' 
Oxus  bounded  Badakshan-Wakhan  on  the  north.  Mr 
Grant  Duff  declared  positively  that  no  part  of  the  terri- ' 
tory  claimed  for  the  Ameer  lay  north  of  the  river.  , 
However,  it  turns  out  that  two  out  of  the  sixteen  divi-  • 
sions  of  Badakshan  do  lie  north  of  the  Oxus,  while; 
another  division  or  province  has  the  distinction  of  lyingf^ 
on  both  banks.  As  Colonel  Yule  puts  it,  this  district  is  * 
“astride”  of  the  Oxus.  It  also  happens  that  Wakhan 
is  astride  of  the  Oxus.  In  fact,  it  turns  out  that  the 
whole  of  the  disputed  territory  is  “  astride  ”  of  the" 
Oxus.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  our  “ally,”  the- 
Ameer,  also  to  go  “  astride  ”  of  the  Oxus,  and  ultimately 
find  himself  at  loggerheads  with  the  ruler  of  “  Holy  Bok¬ 
hara  ?  ”  Not  so.  The  Ameer’s  territories  are  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus ;  for,  after  all,  as  Sir  Henry  ^ 
Rawlinson  puts  it,  the  lopped-off  territories  are  not  worth 
the  keeping,  and  our  ally  of  Cabul  will  feel  all  the  better 
for  the  retrenching  process  !  Lord  Lawrence  bluntly 
states  the  truth, — whether  the  northern  portions  be^ 
worth  or  not,  the  river  Oxus  is  the  boundary  indicated 
by  expediency  and  common  sense.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  at  the  beginning  the  Government  did  not  adopt 
this  simple  mode  of  statement.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  if  a  boundary 
must  be  had,  none  better  than  the  river  Oxus  could  pos-  - 
sibly  bo  selected.  Of  the  Foreign  Office  acquaintance- 
with  Central  Asiatic  history  nothing  need  be  said.  The 
subject  is  notoriously  a  chaotic  one.  But  still  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  believe  in  the  alleged  facts  adduced 
in  illustration  of  the  Ameer’s  right  to  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tories.  At  best  Badakshan  has  owed  merely  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  Ameer,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time. 
Survey  mankind  from  Sirikul  to  Astrabad,  and  you  will 
find  their  ordinary  international  policy  to  have  imme- 
morially  been  this :  every  small  potentate  to  do  and  taka 
whatever  he  likes,  and  by  all  means  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbour.  J.  M. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Pressure  having  been  last  week  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Republican  Government  of  Spain  by  many  persons- 
of  infiuence  who  objected  to  the  presence  in  it  oftnembers 
who  had  served  in  the  deposed  Government  of  Seuor 
Zorilla,  these  members,  four  in  number,  were  forced  to- 
retire,  and  a  new  Government  was  formed  on  Sunday 
last,  with  the  following  arrangements: — Figueras,  re» 
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elected  President  by  231  votes  out  of  24^>;  Castelar, 
Minister  of  State,  by  243  votes  ;  Pi  y  Margall,  Home 
Secretary,  by  226  votes;  Salmeron,  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  by  220  votes ;  Oreiro,  Minister  of  Marine,  by 
176  votes;  Zorni,  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  by  173 
votes;  Ohio,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  by  172  votes; 
Tutan,  Minister  of  Finance,  by  169  votes ;  and  Acosta, 
Minister  of  War,  by  149  votes.  From  the  contradictory 
telegrams  and  the  yet  more  contradictory  “special  cor¬ 
respondence  ”  that  we  have,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  exact  growth  of  the  Republican 
movement,  but  in  spite  of  the  ])rejudiced  statements  that 
arrive  from  all  quarters  it  is  clear  that  the  progress  of 
affairs  is  tolerably  satisfactory.  The  European  Powers 
appear  to  be  doing  all  they  dare  do  in  opposition  to  the 
Republic,  and  there  is  plenty  of  internal  plotting ;  yet 
it  lives,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of  living,  if  by  nothing 
else,  developes  ,its  power  of  life.  The  Carnival,  oflTering 
great  facilities  for  riot  and  bloodshed  had  the  people  of 
the  towns  been  so  disposed,  has  passed  off  quietly.  The 
statement  tliat  the  army  is  “  thoroughly  demoralised  “  is 
true,  if  by  demoralisation  is  meant  assent  to  Republican 
institutions.  Some  regiments  have  publicly  shown  their 
sympathy  with  the  Republic :  others  are  silent.  The 
Covernment  meanwhile  has  steadily  been  working  out 
various  reforms  that  give  evidence  of  bold  but  not  violent 
temper.  Political  oaths  have  been  abolished  in  the 
array;  political  amnesties  have  been  issued;  and  other 
tokens  have  been  given  of  a  desire  to  give  the  people  as 
complete  powers  of  self-government  as  possible.  The 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  passing  through  the 
Cortes,  and  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
has  been  introduced. 


We  must  wait  a  day  or  two  longer  to  know  what  is 
the  final  issue  of  the  three  months’  deliberations  of 
the  great  Committee  of  Thirty,  which  was  to  settle  all 
the  future  of  France  in  the  interests  of  the  Monarchical 
factions.  The  Due  de  Broglie’s  report,  which  brought 
the  Committee’s  labours  to  a  close,  was  read  by  him  in 
the  Versailles  Assembly  yesterday  week,  and  in  it,  after 
an  elaborate  and  pompous  review  of  its  various  discus¬ 
sions,  was  made  the  announcement  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  in  w'hich  all  the  duty  of  preparing  Bills  for 
reorganising  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  for 
creating  a  second  Chamber,  and  for  revising  the  electoral 
law,  was  entrusted  to  M.  Thiers.  That  is  a  tolerably 
complete  confession  of  failure,  and  it  leaves  M.  Thiers 
nnd  the  Assembly  to  settle  matters  among  themselves. 
A  stormy  discussion  on  the  subject  began  on  Thursday, 
was  to  resumed  yesterday,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
finished  to-day,  if  so  soon.  The  central  portions  of  the 
Assembly  are  likely  to  accept  the  Committee’s  vague 
suggestion,  but  the  extreme  parties  object  to  it  because, 
vague  as  it  is,  it  implies  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic, 
which  the  hearty  loyalists  resist,  while  it  also  curtails 
the  electoral  power  of  the  people,  to  which  both  the 
genuine  Republicans  and  the  Imperialists  object.  Mean¬ 
while,  besides  the  collapse  of  the  Right  in  the  failure  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirty,  the  Monarchical  party  has 
received  further  injury  through  a  letter  written  by  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  to  Bishop  Dupanloup,  in  which  he 
renews  his  declaration  that  he  and  his  White  Flag  will 
have  no  connection  with  the  Orlcanists,  and  thus  destroys 
the  hope  of  a  Royalist  Fusion  that  hits  lately  been  revived. 


The  public  maybe  tempted  to  conclude,  from  the  reports 
published  both  in  the  Paris  and  the  London  press,  that 
the  arrests  made  in  France  of  suspected  meml^rs  of  the 
International  are  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  as 
after  all  only  a  few  persons  were  incarcerated.  This  is, 
however,  a  ^eat  error,  and,  though  we  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  total  number  of  new  victims  to  the 
law  against  the  International,  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
been  numerous.  For  instance,  we  have  the  names  and 
professions  of  eight  persons  arrested  for  socialist  ten¬ 
dencies  at  Narbonne.  One  of  these,  M.  Justin  Canutis, 
n  linendrapor,  was  seized  as  he  left  the  cemetery  where 
he  had  attended  the  funeral  of  his  step-father.  Though 
arrested  in  December,  they  bad  not  yet  been  tried  in  the 


last  week  of  February.  At  Beziere  tho  police  laid  haiid.s 
on  two  more  persons ;  a  third  also  inculpated  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  out  of  France.  A  carpenter  wo.h 
caught  at  Lodeve  ;  at  Montpellier  two  men  were  incar¬ 
cerated,  and  a  third  escaped  across  tho  Pyrenees,  where 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  found  a  more  sincere  Republic.  • 
Tw’enty-seven  arrests  w’ere  made  in  Toulouse,  and  only 
eleven  of  tho  prisoners  have  been  liberated,  though  they 
are  still  under  the  supervision  of  tho  police.  More 
arrests  w^ere  made  at  Perpignan,  Avignon,  Cette,  &c., 
but  we  ignore  the  details  relating  to  these  latter  seizures. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  widely  tho  persecution 
has  spread,  and  how  slight  is  the  information  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  the  ordinary  channels. 


When  we  consider  the  periodical  demands  made  upon 
the  public  purse  for  royal  dowries,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  courtiers  of  St  James’s  would  do  well  to  study 
occasionally  Austrian  affairs.  The  Reichsrath  of 
Vienna,  considering  the  Court  expenses  to  have  neces¬ 
sarily  augmented  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  tho 
price  of  provisions,  lately  voted,  by  a  large  majority,  an 
extra  grant  towards  the  Civil  List.  The  Magyar  Diet, 
cognisant  of  this  fact  and  remembering  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  capacity  of  King  of 
Hungary,  resides  for  several  months  in  each  year  at 
Pesth,  have  also  determined  to  indulge  tho  King  by  a 
similar  largesse.  Francis  Joseph  has,  however,  modestly 
declined  to  accept  the  addition  to  his  income  voted  by 
the  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  refusal,  the  Diet 
has  voted  229  against  19  for  the  granting  of  tho 
additional  money.  If  we  are  surprised  at  the  delicate 
forethought  of  a  subservient  Parliament,  how  much 
more  so  must  we  be  at  the  dignified  attitude  of  the 
Emperor,  who  presents  to  the  world  the  rare  spectacle 
of  a  monarch  refusing  his  people’s  money. 

The  parliamentary  intelligence  since  our  last  issue  has 
been  singularly  devoid  of  interest.  On  Friday  of  last 
week  Mr  Holms  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stores.  That  he  had 
I  not  a  good  case  for  an  investigation  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Gladstone.  Nearly  eleven  millions  sterling  are 
annually  spent  in  this  way,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  indications  of  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
which  are  more  curious  than  profitable  to  the  nation. 
Whether  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  probe  the 
subject  is  the  best  method  of  curing  the  evil  is,  however, 
another  question.  The  Prime  Minister  allowed  that 
“  his  honourable  friend  would  assist  them  in  the  solution 
of  a  very  difficult  problem  ;”  but  what  sort  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  it  that  requires  difficult  problems  to  bo  put  in 
commission  in  this  way  ?  We  hold  that,  though  it  is 
the  duty  of  private  members  to  expose  anything  which 
is  going  wrong,  the  Government  should  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  the  remedy.  The  use  of  select  com¬ 
mittees  as  sugar  plums  to  stop  the  mouths  of  inde¬ 
pendent  members  who  want  to  know  anything  whatever, 
is  becoming  a  nuisance.  Mr  Mundella,  on  the  same 
evening,  obtained  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
price  of  coal.  Mr  Liddell,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  “  Government  could  not  alter 
the  inexorable  laws  of  demand  and  supply.”  That  a  few 
individuals  should  bo  allowed  to  appropriate  the  minerals 
which  were  accumulating  before,  perhaps,  their  remote 
ancestors  had  assumed  human  shape ;  and  that  this 
favoured  few  should  disperse  caloric  from  nature’s  vast 
storehouse  at  an  exorbitant  price,  may  seem  to  some 
future  generations  neither  an  inexorable  law  nor  a 
desirable  one.  The  use  that  is  often  made  by  our 
parliamentary  mentors  of  the  terms  supply  and  demand 
is  enough  to  make  a  political  economist’s  nair  stand  on 
end.  The  poor  are  to  have  “  mansions  ”  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave,  hut,  in  the  meantime,  ‘‘  supply  and 
demand.” 

Monday  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
devoted  to  the  Army  Estimates,  and  was  notable  for  the 
return  of  Mr  Bright  to  his  old  post  below  the 

The  dislikeof  that  gentleman  to  “  ecclesiastical  robbish 

had  another  opportunity  of  showing  itself  on  Tuesday. 


/ 


Mr  Peter  Taylor  met  Mr  Gladstone’s  motion,  that  the 
House  meet  on  Ash- Wednesday  at  two  o’clock,  by  the 
objection  that  the  business  and  convenience  of  the 
House  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  religious  views 
of  any  one  section  of  its  members.  On  the  motion  being 
put,  66  voted  against  it — including  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — and  222  voted  for  it.  We  do  not 
believe  that  one  half  of  those  who  voted  for  the  holiday 
attended  at  Church,  The  custom  is  only  valued  as  a 
badge  of  superiority  of  the  Church  of  England^ _ 

Mr  Seeley’s  motion  on  Admiralty  Administration  w’as 
the  only  other  business  of  the  evening  of  much  interest. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  recommended 
by  Mr  Seeley  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  Admiralty 
is  the  only  department  of  the  State  administered  by 
temporary  officials  ;  and  the  evils  of  such  a  system  have 
became  too  prominent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  make  the  question  of  tolerability  here  an  open  one. 

The  Wednesday  morning  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  rejection 
of  Mr  Craufurd’s  Scotch  Poor  Law  Bill,  which  expired 
amid  a  chorus  of  denunciations  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  On  Thursday,  the  usual  business  was  delayed 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr  Beres- 
ford  Hope  to  save  Northumberland-house  from  the 
desecrating  band  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
That  the  representative  of  “  Batavian  grace  ’’  should 
feel  kindly  towards  the  dismal  fa9ade  which  at  present 
disdgures  Trafalgar-square  is  not  surprising.  Could 
not  the  admirers  of  that^  honourable  gentleman  arrange 
for  the  transfer  of  the  poodle  which  at  present  ornaments 
the  parapet  of  the  ducal  palace  to  Artelow-house  ?  A 
more  delicate  compliment  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
The  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates  was  also  continued 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  Eailway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill  elicited  some  noteworthy  expressions  of 
opinion  upon  w'hich  wo  shall  take  a  future  opportunity 
of  commenting. 

Last  w’cek  Lord  Granville  suggested  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  horses  might  be  composed  of  “  men  fond 
of  horses,  men  fond  of  agriculture,  and  political  econo¬ 
mists.”  It  is  worth  chronicling  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  possessing  one,  if  not  all,  of  these  qualifications, 
has  consented  to  serve  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  com¬ 
mittee.  Although  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  no  doubt  a  serious 
question  whether  a  State-supported  and  State-endowed 
system  of  racing  does  or  does  not  improve  our  breed  of 
horses.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  one  point  at 
least  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  the 
expediency,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  high  moral 
obligation,  of  running  horses  under  an  assumed  name. 

**  Female  relations,”  says  Admiral  Rous,  “  may  dis¬ 
like  racing ;  a  young  man  with  rich,  crabbed  uncles  and 
aunts  would  be  a  fool  to  run  in  his  own  name. 
Sir  M.  Wood  lost  90,000/.  because  ‘  some  vagabond 
exposed  his  name  in  a  sporting  paper  as  the  purchaser 
of  Lucetta  for  3,000/.,  and  his  miserable  uncle  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling.”  All  questions  of  public  and  private 
policy  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  paramount  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  a  decided  stand  against  the  crotchets  of 
crabbed  female  relations  and  miserable  uncles ;  and  we 
should  advise  not  only  tliat  running  horses  under  a  ficti¬ 
tious  name  should  henceforth  occupy  a  place  among  the 
cardinal  virtues,  but  that  vagabonds  of  the  press  should 
be  promptly  interdicted,  under  the  penalty  of  at  least 
imprisonment  for  life,  from  revealing  the  names  of  those 
modest  but  patriotic  young  men  who  prefer  to  carry  on  , 
anonymously  their  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  oi  our 
horses. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  settlement  effected 
between  Mr  Brogden  and  his  men  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
Ogmore-Valley  contingent  of  the  South  Wales  miners 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent,  (half  the  amount 
originally  demanded  by  the  masters)  for  two  weeks, 
after  wnich  the  old  rate  of  wages  was  to  be  adopted  for 
four  weeks.  When  these  six  weeks  had  elapsed  an 


increase  of  five  per  cent,  was  guaranteed  until  a  perma¬ 
nent  rate  of  wages  was  mutually  agreed  upon.  Thig 
week,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dowlais  tradesmen,  an 
agreement  was  drawn  out  by  the  workmen  of  the  Dow- 
lais  Iron  Company,  on  the  undpstanding  that  Mr  Mene- 
laus,  on  the  part  of  the  Dowlais  Company,  was  ready  to 
make  some  of  the  concessions  demanded.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  men  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
accepted  by  Mr  Brogden.  The  reduction,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  ten  per  cent.,  and  for  a  longer  period, 
which  was  so  far  more  favourable  to  the  masters  ;  but, 
as  a  set-off,  the  normal  rate  of  wages  was  to  continue 
for  a  shorter  period  than  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the 
Ogmore  Valley.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Dowlais 
men  demanded  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.  These  terms 
were  at  once  and  decisively  rejected  by  Mr  Menelaup. 
His  offer  was — “  Go  in  at  ten  per  cent,  reduction,  and 
on  the  15th  March  at  latest  wo  will  state  the  terms  upon 
which  we  propose  to  continue  your  engagements.”  To 
close  with  this  proposal  would  have  been  to  accept  tho 
principle,  which  the  masters  have  all  along  been  trying 
to  enforce,  that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  not  on*  the 
state  of  trade,  but  on  the  judgment,  or  what  is  called 
the  “  honourable  feeling,”  of  the  employer.  The  master 
says  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own ; 
I  will  give  you  what  I  consider  right ;  but  the  workman 
very  naturally  prefers  offers  in  black  and  white  to  any 
amount  of  possible  generosity.  It  may  prove  that  Mr 
Brogden ’s  terms  were  too  favourably  conceived  ;  the 
men’s  demand  for  an  ultimate  advance  of  ten  or  even 
five  per  cent,  on  the  old  rate  of  wages  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  unworkable ;  but  in  any  case  the  masters,  who 
make  no  offer  at  all,  but  wait  till  their  men  are  cowed 
into  submission  by  hunger,  deserve  the  reverse  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  future  time,  is  it  safe  to 
talk  of  relying  on  the  generosity  of  an  employer,  and  the 
sooner  the  Welsh  masters  return  to  a  plain  business 
level  the  better.  ■■  • 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  intends  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  at  which  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  will 
preside.  In  the  meanwhile  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  being  considered  in  the  provinces.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  last  a  meeting,  at  which  Mr  G.  L.  Ashworth,  J.P.  and 
ex-Mayor  of  the  town,  presided,  was  held  in  the  Town- 
hall  of  Rochdale.  The  meeting,  a  most  successful  one 
in  every  respect,  was  addressed  by  Messrs  Arch  and  J. 
C.  Cox,  who  also  spoke  on  the  succeeding  evening  at 
Scarborough,  at  the  invitation  of  the  local  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  On  both  evenings  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  :  “  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  cor¬ 
dial  sympathy  with  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union  in  its  endeavour  to  rescue  the  farm  labourers 
from  their  low  position,  and  that,  recognising  the  evils 
inherent  to  our  present  system  of  land  tenure,  it  farther 
pledges  itself  to  assist  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  land 
question  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.” 

The  comments  on  the  present  career  of  Sir  Madhava 
Rao  afford  a  fair  instance  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  Anglo-Indian  journalists  and  their  brethren  of  the 
native  press.  Sir  Madhava  Rao  is,  as  our  readers  are 
perhaps  aw’are,  the  native  financier  who  recently,  and 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  established  order 
in  every  department  of  the  Hindoo  State  of  Travancore. 
Since  that  time  he  has  served  under  Maharajah  Holkar, 
and  it  now  appears  that  he  is  making  himself  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  old  ofidcial  class  which  fattened  on  the 
spoils  wrung  from  the  poor  ryots.  In  the  State  of  Indore 
he  is  encouraging  agriculture  by  giving  away  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  for  several  years,  rent-free.  In  education 
he  adopts  compulsion.  The  native  press,  our  own  TiineSt 
the  Calcutta  Review ^  &c.,  have  advocated  his  appointment 
as  Indian  Finance  Minister.  But  the  Indian  Daily 
says  they  might  as  well  have  suggested  that  a  man,  m 
consequence  of  his  success  as  a  small  grocer,  should 
manage  the  business  of  Baring  Brothers.  At  all  events, 
Sir  Madhava  could  not  have  bungled  over  the  finance® 
more  skilfully  than  English  officials  have  done. 
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that  the  squatter,  in  such  circumstances,  should  choose  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  his  black  neighbours  as  a  man  who  was  prone  to  be 
red-handed  on  occasions.  Of  course  there  arises,  as  the  result  of 
this,  much  rough  justice, — perhaps  also  much  rough  injustice* 
When  white  men  steal  cattle  the  individual  thief  can  be  tracetl 
and  brought  to  punishment ; — but  this  cannot  be  done  with  a  tribe 
of  Australian  aborigines.  The  execution  must  be  of  the  Jed¬ 
burgh  kind,  or  there  must  be  none,— and  if  none,  then  the  squatter 
must  vanish. 

Of  course  Mr  Trollope  would  prefer  that  a  thousand 
“niggers”  should  vanish  than  that  one  white  man 
should  be  forced  out  of  the  home  he  has  made  for  him¬ 
self.  Mr  Trollope  thinks  that  all  black  races  are  born 
for  slavery  or  extermination.  He  takes  pride  in  re- 


T.TTERARY  cost— but,  whenever  they  think  right,  at  the 

cost  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  ISnglish  Government 
and  people. 

'  MR  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  AUSTRALIA.  That  view  of  the  subject  is  especially  apparent  in  Mr. 

Ausira/ia  and  New  Zealand,  By  Anthony  Trollope.  In  Two  Trollope’s  chapters  on  Queensland.  We  shall  let  him 
Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall.  explain  it,  as  far  as  we  have  space,  in  his  own  words ; 

“  Hoping  that  by  diligence  he  might  be  able  to  do  on  which  much  comment  would  be  ^pertinent.  Thus, 
something  towards  creating  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  for  instance,  he  disposes  of  the  question  as  to  the  way  in 
Australian  colonies  than  perhaps  at  present  exists,”  Mr  which  the  Australian  aborigines  shall  be  punished  for 
Trollope  says  that  he  visited  them  in  the  interests  of  their  “  thefts  ”  from  the  white  men  who  have  driven 
those  English  people  “  who  have  to  learn  whether  them  from  their  homesteads : 

Australia  is  becoming  a  fitting  home  for  them  and  their  The  stealing  of  cattle  by  tribes  of  black  men,-— or  rather  the 
children.”  Many  intending  emigrants,  we  suspect,  will  slaughter  of  cattle,  for  the  black  man  never  has  an  idea  of  taking 
think  they  can  find  in  cheap  handbooks  more  of  the  in-  cattle  and  making  theni  his  own,  and  desires  to  appro- 

formation  that  they  want  than  Mr  Trollopes  bulky  kill  as  many  as  he  can  master, — has  in  many  cases  been  accom- 
volumes  offer  them  ;  and  many  others,  as  well  as  a  large  panied  by  preconcerted  attacks  upon  the  stations ;  and  these 
part  of  the  stay-at-home  public,  would  certainly  prefer  that  attacks  are  made  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  when  his  wife  and 
he  should  continue  to  spin  his  pleasant  gossip  about  Mrs  children  are  there  almost  unguarded.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
A-  ^  A  T  ^hat  the  squatter,  in  such  circumstances,  should  choose  to  be  re- 

Prowdie  and  Lily  Dale,  Lady  Eustace  and  Lucy  Moms,  neighbours  as  a  min  who  was  prone  to  be 

instead  of  constituting  himselt  an  amateur  emigration  red-handed  on  occasions.  Of  course  there  arises,  as  the  result  of 
agent.  But,  of  course,  if  it  suited  Mr  Trollope  to  spend  this,  much  rough  justice, — perhaps  also  much  rough  injustice* 
a  year  or  more  in  the  antipodes,  it  was  quite  right  that  When  white  men  steal  cattle  the  individual  thief  can  be  tracetl 

he  should  do  so  ;  and,  of  course,  having  told  the  stoir  of  ‘his  csnnotbe  don. 

,  f  1  *11  1.  ®  A  j  *^T-  of  Australian  aborigines.  The  execution  must  be  of  the  Jed- 

Lis  visit  in  1,042  pages,  he  will  not  want  readera  who  burgh  kind,  or  there  must  be  none, — and  if  none,  then  the  squatter 

will  be  both  amused  and  instructed  by  what  he  has  must  vanish. 

written.  No  one  can  say  that  his  book  is  not  amusing  ;  course  Mr  Trollope  would  prefer  that  a  thousand 

it  is  also  fairly  instructive ;  and,  seeing  how  desirable  it  “niggers”  should  vanish  than  that  one  white  man 
is  that  we  in^  England  -should^  understand  something  should  be  forced  out  of  the  home  he  has  made  for  him- 
about  Australia  and  its  relations  with  the  mother  ggjf  Trollope  thinks  that  all  black  races  are  born 
country,  and  how  very  little  most  of  us  do  know  on  the  fcj,  slavery  or  extermination.  He  takes  pride  in  re¬ 
subject,  it  may  be^  a  better  thing  to  have  a  thoroughly  minding  us  of  what  he  has  previously  written  about  the 

amusing  and  a  fairly  instructive  book  by  Mr  Trollope,  negroes  in  Jamaica : 

which  everybody  will  read,  than  to  haye  a  thoroughly  .j  v 

instractive'^but'Bcarcely  amusing  l^k  by  some  other 

writer  whose  name  offers  no  temptations  to  the  public.  one  destined  to  failure  by  the  very  nature  of  the  man.  That  a 
At  the  same  time  w’e  wish  that  all  readers  of  these  race  should  have  been  created  so  low  in  its  gifts  as  to  be  neces- 
volumes  could  understand  that  Mr  Trollope’s  Australia  sarily  fit  only  for  savage  life  or  for  the  life  of  servants  among 
is  not  exactly  the  real  Australia.  He  appears  to  have 

•  carefully  coached  up  the  history  of  the  colonies  on  his  forming  the  opinion.  Since  that  time  negroes,  many  more  in 
voyage  out,  and  to  have  gone  about  from  one  to  another  number  and  certainly  upon  the  whole  more  handy  in  the  use  of 
with  his  eyes  open,  with  a  healthy  disposition  to  enjoy  such  gifts  as  they  possessed  than  those  in  the  West  Indies,  have 

everything  enjoyable  that  came  in  his  way,  and  with  an  “.“'I®  f"®  *''«  States,  and  have  then  been  put  in 

1  y  j  •  j  i.  j  •  1  possession  of  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  white  men.  The 

honest  wish  to  form  sound  judgments  and  wise  general-  expiriment  the  morl  convinced  I  am  that  the 

isations  upon  the  results  of  his  observations.  But  the  negro  cannot  live  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  man,  and  that 
political  and  social  philosophy  that  can  gauge  the  worth  any  land,  state,  or  district  in  which  the  negro  is  empowered  for 

and  character  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium  and  Archdeacon  ‘o  I'ave  ascendency  over  the  white  man  by  number  of 

*.,1  c _ 4.  «4.  4..^  _ _ suffragcs  or  other  causes,  will  have  but  a  wofol  destiny  till  such  a 

Grantley  is  bardly  of  a  sort  fit  to  apprehend  the  meaning  condition  of  things  be  made  to  cease.  White  men  will  quit  sach 
and  importance  of  the*  Queensland  slave  trade,  or  tne  land  in  disgust, — or  the  white  minority  will  tarn,  and  rend,  and 
quarrel  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives  in  New  trample  into  dust  the  black  majority.  This  allusion  to  the  African 
Zealand,  the  New  South  Wales  tariff,  or  the  local  'o  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  out  of  place  here,  were 

politics  of  Melbourne.  Mr  Trollope’s  view  of  the 

\  ,  , .  ,  .  •  IT  ,  t>  ^11  -i.  V  wortny  snoniders,  is  now  used, — or  a  skirt  of  it  is  used,— to  cover 

Australian  colonies  is  that  oi  a  very  able  writer  who  up  the  nakedness  of  the  poor  Australian  aboriginal.  The  idea 
visited  them — aa  we  take  the  liberty  to  assume,  in  spite  prevails  that  he  also  may  oe  a  member  of  parliament,  minister  of 
of  the  contrary  statement  in  the  preface — chiefly  in  *tate,  a  man  and  a  brother,  or  what  not.  That  he  is  infinitely 
order  to  .write  an  entertaining  book  about  them,  and  jpwer  in  his  gifts  than  the  African  negro  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

whose  sympathies  are  mainly  with  the  respectable  knowledge  as  to  the  point  which  it  has  reached  is  still  defective, 
colonists  who  desire  to  grow  rich  in  tbeir  new  homes.  But  where  he  has  come  within  the  compass  of  the  white  man's 
and  who  expect  England  to  be  very  grateful  to  them  for  power,  he  has  been  taught  to  work  for  his  bread, — which  of  all 
growing  rich,  and  to  reward  them  with  special  favour  and  ^®aching  is  the  most  important.  The  Australian  black  man  has 

”^^x  X*  XL  X  X  -kv  rp  11  ^  : *^01^  f>een  so  taught,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few  instances  to  the  con- 

protection  on  that  account.  Mr  Trollope  is  right  m  so  trary,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  he  cannot  be  so  taught. 

lar  as  he  deprecates  the  old  Whig-and-Tory  view  of  the  Individual  instances  are  adduced,— instances  which  are  doubtless 
colonial  question,  according  to  which  our  colonies  were  true, — of  continued  service  having  been  rendered  by  aboriginals 
regarded  as  little  more  than  military  and  naval  stations,  few,— so  contrary  to  the  life  of  the  trib^  as  any 

tobekept  npat  any  costfor  the  honour  and  glory  of 

Hinglana,  but  without  regard  tor  either  the  Lnglish  simply  the  dignity  of  idleness.  The  aboriginal  walks  along  erect 
colonists,  or  the  various  races  whom  they  have  dis-  through  the  streets  of  the  little  town,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
placed  or  made  servants  of.  Mr  Trollope  has  forest  outskirt,  followed  at  humble  distance  by  his  gin,  and  does 

reached  the  stage  of  admitting  the  just  claims  of  the  **^1*^®  which  weal^y  idleness  in 

,  TT°irn  xL  x*^  •  J  ‘xx*  civilised  life  18  able  to  encounter  obligatory  toil.  His  sinews  arc 

onists.  He  only  follows  the  stream  in  admitting  never  tired  and  torn  and  stunted  by  burdens,  and  he  can  go  erect, 

their  unjust  claims  also.  He  starts  with  an  irrefutable  He  does  in  his  heart  despise  the  working  white  man,  and  he  shows 
truism  :  “  Every  man  who  goes  thither  ” — that  is,  to  in  his  countenance  the  fact  that  he  has  resolved  to  beg,  or  steal,. 

Australia — **has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  political  or  eat  opossum, — and  at  any  rate  to  be  free  from 

stafn«  oRoll  callcd  dignity  has  to  me  been  the  most  odious  part  of  his  alto- 

sratus  shall  be  n.sed  so  as  best  to  contnbnte  to  his  own  _  much  •monir 


ux  tuuBt;  ubiiers.  .L>ai>  me  ground  mub  luib  wxuo  »»  - imnn 

proposition  is  made  to  cover  is  the  narrow  doctrine  that  5®  exchanges  f  .nd  would 

the  real  or  fancied  interests  of  the  colonists  are  to  be  be^more  dangerous  were  it  not  that  he  ceases  to  be  prolific  in  this 
exclusively  considered,  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  do  begging,  slouching  life,  with  trailing  gins  and  dignity  of  de- 
whatever  they  like — not  merely  by  themselves,  and  at  portment. 


It  appeared  to  me  that  the  idea  of  training  negroes  to  be  magis¬ 
trates,  members  of  parliament,  statesmen,  or  even  merchants,  was 
one  destined  to  failure  by  the  very  nature  of  the  man.  That  a 
race  should  have  been  created  so  low  in  its  gifts  as  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  fit  only  for  savage  life  or  for  the  life  of  servants  among 
civilised  men  was  a  fact  on  which  I  could  only  speculate, — or 
hardly  speculate  ;  but  I  could  not  on  that  account  abstain  from 
forming  the  opinion.  Since  that  time  negroes,  many  more  in 
number  and  certainly  upon  the  whole  more  handy  in  the  use  of 
such  gifts  as  they  possessed  than  those  in  the  West  Indies,  have 
been  made  free  in  the  United  States,  and  have  then  been  pnt  in 
possession  of  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  white  men.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  experiment  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the 
negro  cannot  live  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  man,  and  that 
any  land,  state,  or  district  in  which  the  negro  is  empowered  for 
awhile  to  have  ascendency  over  the  white  man  by  number  of 
suffrages  or  other  causes,  will  have  but  a  wofol  destiny  till  such  a 
condition  of  things  be  made  to  cease.  White  men  will  quit  sneh 
land  in  disgust,— or  the  white  minority  will  turn,  and  rend,  and 
trample  into  dust  the  black  majority.  This  allusion  to  the  African 
negro  in  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  out  of  place  here,  were 
it  not  that  the  mantle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  resting  still  on  most 
worthy  shoulders,  is  now  used, — or  a  skirt  of  it  is  used, — to  cover 
up  the  nakedness  of  the  poor  Australian  aboriginal.  The  idea 
prevails  that  he  also  may  be  a  member  of  parliament,  minister  of 
state,  a  man  and  a  brother,  or  what  not.  That  he  is  infinitely 
lower  in  his  gifts  than  the  African  negro  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Civilisation  among  the  African  tribes  is  not  very  high,  and  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  point  which  it  has  reached  is  still  defective. 
But  where  he  has  come  within  the  compass  of  the  white  man's 
power,  he  has  been  taught  to  work  for  his  bread, — which  of  all 
teaching  is  the  most  important.  The  Australian  black  roan  has 
not  been  so  taught,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few  instances  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  1  am  jnitified  in  saying  that  he  cannot  be  so  taught. 
Individual  instances  are  adduced, — instances  which  are  doubtless 
true, — of  continued  service  having  been  rendered  by  aboriginals 
but  they  are  so  few,— so  contrary  to  the  life  of  the  tribes  as  any 
traveller  may  see  it, — that  they  do  but  prove  the  rule.  That  dig¬ 
nity  of  black  deportment  of  which  one  hears  not  nnfreqnently  i» 
simply  the  dignity  of  idleness.  The  aboriginal  walks  along  erect 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
forest  outskirt,  followed  at  humble  distance  by  his  gin,  and  does 
evince  something  of  that  pride  with  which  wealthy  idleness  irv 
civilised  life  is  able  to  encounter  obligatory  toil.  His  sinews  are 
never  tired  and  torn  and  stunted  by  burdens,  and  he  can  go  erect. 
He  does  in  his  heart  despise  the  working  white  man,  and  he  shows 
in  his  countenance  the  fact  that  he  has  resolved  to  beg,  or  steal,, 
or  eat  opossum, — and  at  any  rate  to  be  free  from  toil.  This  so- 
called  dignity  has  to  me  been  the  most  odious  part  of  his  alto¬ 
gether  low  physiognomy.  When  he  has  mixed  much  among 
white  men,  and  has  learned  that  he  is  quite  safe  in  numerous 
communities  from  the  raids  which  would  be  made  upon  him  ami 
his  tribe  if  he  employed  himself  on  cattle-stealing  at  a  distance, 
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“  the  best  that  man  knows  or  can  know,”  and,  considering 
that  the  best  knowledge  "possible  for  man  is  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  to  live  most  honestly  and  worthily,  he 
finds  in  righteousness  the  only  religion  proper  or  necessary 
for  man.  This  righteousness,  however,  he  regards  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  morality  alone  can  induce,  or  even  deBne. 

“  Religion  is  ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feeling ; 
the  passage  from  morality  to  religion  is  made  when  to 
morality  is  applied  emotion  ;  and  the  true  meaning  of 
religion  is  thus  not  simply  morality,  but  morality  touched  by 
emotion.”  Religion  is  needed  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  righteousness,  the  proper  adoption  of  the  rule 
of  conduct ;  and  religion  is  that  which  causes  us  to  do 
right  not  merely  for  the  right’s  sake,  but  under  the  sense 
of  being  compelled  to  it  by  ”  a  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness,”  that  is,  by  the  “not  ourselYOs,”  the  Eloah 
or  Elohim,  the  Mighty  and  Eternal.  Mr  Arnold  is  careful 
to  separate  his  God,  the  true  God  of  the  Bible,  as  he  con¬ 
siders,  from  the  perversions  implied  in  such  names  ns 
Jehovah,  “  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  mere  mytho¬ 
logical  deity,”  or  Lord,  “  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a 
magnified  and  non-natural  man.”  “  Israel’s*  Eternal  was 
the  Eternal  which  says,  '  To  depart  from  evil,  that  is 
understanding!’  /  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  Holy!’  No'w,  as 
righteousness  is  but  a  heightened  conduct,  so  holiness  is 
but  a  heightened  righteousness,  a  more  finished,  entire,  and 
awe-filled  righteousness.  It  was  such  a  righteousness 
which  was  Israel’s  ideal ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  Israel 
said,  not  indeed  what  our  Bibles  make  him  say,  but  this, 

*  Hear,  0  Israel !  The  Eternal  is  our  God,  the  Eternal 
alone.’  ”  That  is  the  pith  of  Mr  Arnold’s  book  and  the 
whole  of  the  “  creed  of  culture  ”  that  he  propounds,  as  we 
take  it,  is  this :  Do  righteousness,  and  let  the  doing  of  it 
be  your  whole  and  only  worship. 

That  is  certainly  about  as  good  a  creed  as  any  religionist 
could  devise ;  and  it  is  so  good  that  it  may  seem  ungracious 
to  inquire  whether  Mr  Arnold  does  not  hamper  and  weaken 
it  by  his  doctrine  that  “  the  true  meaning  of  religion  is 
not  simply  morality,  but  morality  touched  by  emotion.” 
That  it  is  so,  however,  must  be  apparent  to  nearly  every 
reader  of  ‘  Literature  and  Dogma.’  It  is  strange  that  Mr 
Arnold  does  not  himself  detect  the  weak  point  in  his 
armour,  seeing  that  he  exhibits  it  so  very  plainly  in  such  a 
passage  as  this  : 

If  some  one  now  asks :  But  what  is  this  application  of  emotion 
to  morality,  and  by  what  marks  may  we  know  it? — wc  can  quite 
easily  satisfy  him;  not,  indeed,  by  any  disquisition  of  our  own, 
but  in  a  much  better  way  by  example.**.  “By  the  dispen.«aiion  of 
Providence  to  mankind  ”  says  Quintilian,  “goodness  gives  men 
most  pleasure.”  That  is  morality.  “The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.”  That  is  morality  touched  with  emotion,  or  relijiion. 
“Hold  off  from  sensuality,”  says  Cicero;  “for,  if  you  have 
given  yourself  up  to  it,  you  will  find  yourself  unable  to  think  of 
anything  else.”  That  is  morality.  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,”  says  Jesus,  “  for  they  shall  see  God.”  That  is  religion. 
“  Wc  all  want  to  live  honestly,  but  cannot,”  says  the  Greek 
maxim-maker.  That  is  morality.  “  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  ”  says  St  Paul. 
That  is  religion.  “  Would  thou  wert  of  as  good  conversation  in 
deed  as  in  word !  ”  is  morality.  “  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Henven.  hut  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven !  ”  is  religion. 
“Live  as  you  were  meant  to  live!  ”  is  morality.  “  Lay  ludd  on 
eternal  life !  ”  is  religion. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  parallels  here  given  shows  that 
for  Mr  Arnold’s  phrase,  “  morality  touched  by  emotion,”  a 
more  correct  form  would  be  “  morality  tainted  by  selfish¬ 
ness.”  So  it  must  always  be.  As  soon  as  we  allow  the 
abstract  rule  of  right,  the  true  utilitarianism,  to  be  affected 
by  personal  considerations,  by  the  spurious  thing  that  often 
goes  by  the  name  of  utilitarianism,  a  loophole  is  provided 
for  all  sorts  of  mischievous  doctrines.  And,  generally,  if 
to  reason,  which  prescribes  the  maxims  of  ethics,  we  super¬ 
add  any  unreasonable  outcome  of  emotion,  we  may  be  sure 
that  our  ethics  will  be  deteriorated.  If  religion  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  morality,  it  is  inferior  to  it.  Heartily  and 
honestly  condemning  the  “  Aberglaube,”  which  brought 
Judaism  to  such  a  pass  that  Christ  was  needed  to  reform  it, 
and  which  then  reduced  Christianity  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  see  it,  Mr  Arnold  shows  that  even  in  his  own 
severe  doctrine  there  are  the  germs  of  an  “  Aberglaube. 


We  ore  not  surprised  to  find  Mr  Trollope  relating 
approvingly  an  opinion  like  the  following  : 

I  once  asked  a  member  of  parliament  in  one  of  tlie  colonics 
4ind  a  magistrate  what  he  would  do, — or  rather  what  he  would 
recommend  me  to  do, — if  stress  of  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  shoot  a  black  man  in  the  bush.  Should  I  go  to  some  nearest 
police  station,  as  Any  one  would  do  who  in  self-defence  had  shot 
a  white  man: — or  should  I  go  on  rejoicing  as  though  I  had  shot 
a  tiger  or  killed  a  deadly  snake?  His  advice  was  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicit.  “  No  one  but  a  fool  w’ould  say  anything  about  it.” 

“  No  doubt  he  is  unscrupulous,”  says  Mr  Trollope  of 
Iiis  friend  the  colonist  in  Queensland ;  “  but  scruples 
won’t  servo  his  turn.  He  has  come  to  a  country  in 
'which  savage  life  prevails, — and  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
be,  not  savage,  but  ruthless.”  And,  of  course,  seeing 
how  few  aborigines  are  now  left — in  the  civilised  dis¬ 
tricts  at  any  rate — for  the  colonists  to  practise  tlieir 
rnthlessness  upon,  Mr  Trollope  defends  them  for  keep¬ 
ing  their  hand  in  by  help  of  “  South  Sea  Island  labour.” 
Mr  Trollope  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Polyne.sian 
slave  trade,  from  which  w'e  need  not  quote.  “  I  know,” 
ho  says,  “  that  it  will  be  thought  by  some  of  my  readers 
that  1  hold  a  brief  for  the  Queensland  Government  and 
tlie  Queensland  sugar-grower.”  Readers  who  think  so 
need  not  include  any  dishonourable  imputations  in  their 
thoughts ;  but  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Mr  Trollope  gives  a  different  account  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  every  one  else  who  has  studied  it,  and  who  is 
not  personally  connected  with  the  trade  or  an  accredited 
spokesman  for  those  who  profit  by  it. 

In  referring  especially  to  the  parts  of  Mr  Trollope’s 
book  that,  treat  of  the  relations  between  the  Queensland 
settlers  and  the  inferior  races  with  which  they  come  in 
ontact,  wc  acknowledge  that  we  are  showing  the  book 
in  its  worst  light.  But  they  are  not  bad  test-parts  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  very  racily  written 
book,  from  which  readers  may  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  useful  information.  But  they  will  need 
to  road  it  with  discretion.  They  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  very  prejudiced  representative  of  one 
school  of  thinkers  on  the  colonial  question,  and  of  a 
gentleman  who  speaks  always,  concerning  every  one 
from  whom  he  differs,  in  the  supercilious  temper  that 
finds  expression  in  this  remark:  “I  have  my  own 
ideas  about  republicanism — so  called  in  England — which 
are  not  very  favourable  to  English  republicans.  I 
believe  them  to  be  few  in  number,  and  as  inferior  in 
general  knowledge  of  their  countrymen  as  they  arc  in 
position  and  influence.”  B. 


THE  CREED  OF  CULTURE. 

JAttrature  and  Dogma,  An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprehension 
of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.  Smitli,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

{Second  Notice.) 

“  Conduct,  or  *  righteousness,’  which  is  the  object  of 
veligion,  is  in  a  special  manner  the  object  of  Bible  religion. 
The  word  *  righteousness  ’  is  the  master-word  of  the  Old 
Testament:  ‘  Keep  judgment  and  do  righteousness  I  cease 
to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well !  ’  The  great  concern  of  the 
New  Testament  is  likewise  righteousness,  but  righteousness 
reached  through  particular  means, — righteousness  by  the 
power  of  Christ.  A  sentence  which  sums  up  the  New 
Testament,  and  assigns  the  ground  whereon  the  Christian 
Church  stands,  is  this:  ‘Let  every  one  that  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity  !  ’  If  we  are  to  take 
a  sentence  which  in  like  manner  sums  up  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  such  a  sentence  is  this  :  ‘  0  ye  that  love  the  Eternal, 
see  that  ye  hate  the  thing  which  is  evil  I  To  him  that 
ordereth  his  conversation  aright  shall  be  shown  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  God.’  ”  That  is  a  succinct  epitome  of  the  “dogmas  ” 
really  binding  upon  mankind  that  Mr  Arnold  finds  in 
the  Bible.  All  others  that  it  contains  he  regards  as 

Aberglaube,”  and,  even  though  some  of  them  may 
have  been  good  at  starting,  condemns  as  a  source  of 
mischief  to  all  who  base  their  religion  on  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible.  “  I  believe  in  Righteousness,  the  only 
rule  of  life,  the  only  object  of  worship,”  may  be  said  to 
be  the  substance  of  Mr  Arnold’s  creed.  He  quotes 
approvingly  Luther’s  definition  of  the  word  “  God  ”  as 
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labouring  wirh  an  experience  ho  cannot  utter;  but  to  rend 
between  the  lines  of  a  notion-work  is  absurd,  for  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  notion-work  not  to  need  it.  And  the  AihanuRian 
Creei  is  a  notion-work,  of  which  the  fault  is  that  its  basis  is  a 
chimnern.  It  is  an  application  of  the  forms  of  Greek  logic  to  a 
chimiera,  its  own  notion  of  the  Trinity,  a  notion  unestablished, 
not  resting  on  obserration  and  experience,  but  assumed  to  be 
given  in  Scripture,  yet  not  really  given  there. 

***** 

To  try  to  tinker  such  criticism  only  makes  matters  worse  ;  the 
best  way  is  to  throw  it  aside  altogether,  and  forget  it  as  fast  as 
possible.  This  is  what  the  good  of  religion  demands,  and  what 
nil  the  enemies  of  religion  would  most  deprecate.  The  hour  for 
softening  down,  and  explaining  aw'ay,  is  passed ;  the  whole  false 
notion- work  has  to  go.  Mild  defences  of  it  leave  on  the  mind 
a  sense  of  the  defender’s  Impeless  inability  to  perceive  our 
actual  situation  ;  violent  defences,  such  as  Archdeacon  Deni¬ 
son’s,  read,  alas!  only  like  “  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot j  full  of  sound 
and fwy,  signifying  nothing." 

We. bad  intended  to  say  something  about  the  false 
comparison  that  Mr  Arnold  draws,  throughout  his  book, 
between  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  lines  of  thought  and 
the  strangely  disparaging  criticism  that  he  makes  upon  the 
development  of  intellectual  activity  with  which  is  con¬ 
nected  all  that  is  good  and  useful  in  the  system  of  “  cul¬ 
ture  ”  of  which  he  is  the  prophet.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
driven  to  this  in  support  of  the  theory  upon  which  his 
whole  volume  has  been  written.  The  volume  is  in  substance 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  friends  of  free  thought  cannot 
be  too  thankful  for  the  support  that  Mr  Arnold  gives  to 
their  work.  But  they  will  hardly  agree  with  its  main  pur¬ 
pose  ;  which  is  to  draw  from  the  Bible  a  new  theology 
that,  though  it  may  be  vastly  better  than  the  orthodox 
sorts  of  theology,  is  nevertheless  a  theology  based  on  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  clear,  practical  laws  of  duty.  Mr 
Arnold  does  well  in  calling  attention  to  the  degrading  in¬ 
fluence  of  orthodox  theology  upon  the  minds' of  the  millions 
whose  souls  are  refreshed  by  such  hymns  as 

My  Jesus  to  know. 

And  feel  His  blood  flow, 

’Tis  life  everlasting,  ’tis  Heaven  below  ! 

and  in  exposing,  among  learned  theologians,  “  the  fallacy 
of  confounding  the  obscurity  attaching  to  the  idea  of  God, 
— that  vast  not  ourselves  which  transcends  us, — with  the 
obscurity  attaching  to  the  idea  of  their  Trinity,  a  confused 
metaphysical  speculation  which  puzzles  us.”  ”  The  one,” 
he  says,  **is  the  obscurity  of  the  immeasurable  depth  of 
air,  the  other  is  the  obscurity  of  a  fog.”  Unfortunately  he 
is  not  content  to  take  his  readers  into  the  clear  and  bound¬ 
less  atmosphere  of  free  thought,  but  he  leads  them  out  of 
the  thick  fogs  of  conventional  religion  into  a  place  where, 
though  it  may  be  refined,  and  almost  impalpable  at  first, 
there  is  still  a  fog  that  may  be  the  nucleus  of  miasmata  as 
dense  and  unwholesome  as  those  from  which  he  would 
liberate  us.  H. 


MR  RAWLINSON’S  HISTORY  OF  PARTHIA. 

The  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy ;  or  the  Geography,  History, 
and  Antiquities  of  Psrtbia,  collected  and  illustrated  from  Ancient 
and  Modern  Sources.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Canon  of  Canterbury.  Longmans. 

Professor  Ra'wlinson  makes  ancient  Eastern  history 
his  special  study,  and  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all 
students  of  old-world  life  and  thought  for  the  way  in 
which,  with  a  remarkable  combination  of  laborious  re¬ 
search,  sound  judgment,.and  literary  skill,  he  has  already 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  by  his  *Five  Great 
Eastern  Monarchies,’  and  his  commentary  on  Herodo¬ 
tus.  Equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  of  his  previous 
work  are  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  (with  the  exception  of  the 
portions  devoted  to  Parthia  in  the  same  author’s  ‘  Man  ual 
of  Ancient  History  ’),  is  presented  anything  like  an 
adequate  account  of  the  most  formidable  rival  of  Romo 
during  the  century  preceding  and  the  two  centuries  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Christ.  Mr  Rawlinson  reminds 
or  rather,  for  the  most  part,  instructs — English  students 
that  “from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  of  Pompey  s 
Eastern  Conquests  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  there  was 
nlwAirB  In  f.liA  tpnrld  a  Sficond  Power,  civiliscd  or  semi- 


conciliate  them.  Of  his  attachment  to  the  doctrine. of  the  Trinity 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  may  make  what  protestations  he  will, 
Aichdeacon  Denison  will  still  smell  a  rat  in  them;  and  the  time 
has  passed  when  Bunsen’s  Evangelical  phrases  could  fascinate 
the  Evangelicals.  Such  langukge,  however,  does  also  actual 
harm,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  misunderstanding  and  prolongs 
ti.  For  it  may  be  well  to  read  between  the  lines  of  a  man 
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addition  of  new  arms,  or  the  indefinite  expansion  of  an  old  one 
However  loose  and  seemingly  flexible,  it  was  rigid  in  its  nni- 
formity  ;  it  never  altered  ;  it  remained  under  the  thirtieth  Arsaccs 
such  as  it  had  been  under  the  first,  improved  in  details,  perhaps 
but  essentially  the  same  system.  The  liomans,  on  the  contrarr* 
were  ever  modifying  their  system,  ever  learning  new  combinations 
or  new  manosuvres  or  new  modes  of  warfare  from  their  enemies. 
They  met  the  Parthian  tactics  of  loose  array,  continuous  tlistatii 
missiles,  and  almost  exclusive  employment  of  cavalry,  with  an 
increase  iu  the  number  of  their  own  horse,  a  larger  employment 
of  auxiliary  irregulars,  and  a  greater  use  of  the  sling.  At  the 
same  time,  they  learnt  to  take  full  advant^e  of  the  Parthian 
inefficiency  against  walls,  and  to  practise  against  them  the  arts  of 
pretended  retreat  and  ambush. 

Parthian  history  from  this  time,  so  far  as  we  know  ita 
details,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  stubbornly 
the  great  Asiatic  empire  withstood  the  advances  of  the 
great  empire  of  Rome  ;  and  Mr  Rawlinson’s  sketcli  of  it 
famishes  a  very  instructive  complement  to  the  usual 
histories  of  the  Western  Power.  K. 


sidered,  held  a  place  in  all  men’s  tho  ights,  and  finally 
furnished  a  not  intolerable  refiige  to  such  ns  had  pro¬ 
voked  Rome’s  master  beyond  forgiveness.”  An  under¬ 
standing  of  that  is  necessary  to  an  accurate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  place  of  Romo  itself  in  ancient  history,  and  Mr 
Rawlinson  does  excellent  service  in  promoting  it.  The 
service  is  none  the  less  because  tl.o  mjiterials  at  his  com¬ 
mand  are  somewhat  scanty. 

Perhaps,  however,  these  materials  are  sufficient  to  give 

‘ _ " \  In  spite  of  their 

as  a  nation  and  the  administrative  abilities  of 
of  their  leaders,  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  been 

1  in  some  respects  to 
Unlike  nearly  all  the 
j  seem  to  have  had 
family,  but  to  have  been  of 

■'  t 

Like  the  Turks,” 


us  a  correct  notion  of  Parthian  history 

prowess  1 . .  . 

some  <  “ 

at  best  a  semi-barbarous  people,  and 
have  been  barbarous  all  along. 
imperial  races  of  the  classical  East,  they 
no  kinship  with  the  Aryan  i  _ 

Turanian  origin,  and  allied  to  the  Huns  of  former  times 
and  the  Turkomans  of  the  present.  “  Like  the  Turks,” 
says  Mr  Rawlinson,  “  they  combined  great  military 
prowess  and  vigour  with  a  capacity  for  organisation  and 
government  not  very  nsual  among  Asiatics.  Like  them, 
they  rcniained  at  heart  barbarians,  though  they  put  on 
an  external  appearance  of  civilisation  and  refinement. 
Like  them,  they  never  to  any  extent  amalgamated  with 
the  conquered  races,  but  continued  for  centuries  an  ex¬ 
clusively  dominant  race,  fncnmped  in  the  countries  which 
they  had  overrun.”  Their  first  and  central  encampment 
was  in  Parthia  Proper,  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  they  were  located 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  there  for  some 
time  they  were  tractable  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire 
founded  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  They  followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  that  empire  till  about  the  year  260  B.C.,  when 
Bactria  having  just  before  revolted  from  the  Silucidas, 
Parthia  quickly  imitated  its  example,  and,  under  the  bold 
leadership  of  Arsaces  I.,  began  to  be  a  separate  kingdom. 
After  that  the  kingdom  grew  very  rapidly,  until,  under 
Mithridates,  about  150  B.C.,  it  became  the  most  powerful 
Eastern  empire  then  in  existence.  Mithridates  was  the 
great<  st  of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Besides  vastly  ex¬ 
tending  it,  he  solidified  the  empire,  and  his  system  of 
govtriiment  is  especiilly  interesting  because,  as  Gibbon 
remarked,  “it  exhibited  under  other  names  a  lively 
image  of  the  feudal  system  which  has  since  prevailed  in 
Europe.”  Perhaps,  however,  the  arrangements  of 
Mithridates  did  not  widely  differ  from  those  of  previous 
Oriental  conquerors,  who,  taking  possession  of  several 
kingdoms,  allowed  each  king,  or  a  substitute  for  him,  to 
rule  rach  kingdom,  and  held  him  responsible  for  its  good 
behaviour.  Artabanus  worthily  continued  the  imperial 
method  of  Mithridates,  until  his  life  was  sacrificed  in  his 
eflhrt  to  restrain  that  tide  of  Scythic  barbarism  which 
tbrealened  to  blot  out  all  the  civilisation  of  ancient  Asia, 
and  which,  uncurbed,  might  also  have  swept  away  the 
civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Europe.  In  that  his 
son  ^lithridates  II.  succeeded,  and  henceforth  the  only 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  Parthia  had  to  contend 
was  Rome.  Mr  Rawlinson  thus  sums  up  the  relation 
between  these  two': 

>Vhen  the  two  great  powers,  Rome  and  Parthia,  first  came  into 
collision — when  the  first  blow  struck  by  the  latter,  the  destruction 
of  tlie  army  of  Crassus,  was  followed  up  by  the  advance  of  their 
clouds  of  horse  into  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor — when 
Apamspn,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  fell  into  their  hands,  when  De- 
ciilius  Saxa  was  defeated  and  slain,  Cilicia,  Famphylia,  Caria, 
Lydia,  and  Ionia  occupied— it  seemed  as  if  Rome  had  found,  not 
so  much  an  equal  as  a  superior ;  it  looked  as  if  the  power  here¬ 
tofore  predominant  would  be  compelled  to  contract  her  frontier, 
and  us  if  Parthia  would  advance  hers  to  the  Egean  or  the  Medi- 
terran.an.  The  history  of  the  contest  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  between  Asia  and  Europe,  is  a  history  of  reactions.  At 
one  time  one  of  the  continents,  at  another  time  the  other,  is  in 
the  ascendant.  The  time  appeared  to  have  come  when  the 


RECENT  DRAMAS. 

The  Tragedy  of  Israel. — Part  I. — King  Saul.  By  George  Fruncls 
Armstrong,  M.A.  Longmans. 

Vgone:  a  Tragedy.  By  George  Francis  Armstrong,  M.A.  (A  Nev 
Edition.)  Longmans. 

JJannibal:  a  Historcal  Di'ama.  By  John  Nichol,  B.A.,  Osoii. 
Glasgow:  Maclehose.  London:  Macmillan. 

Hannibal  in  Italy  :  a  Historical  Drama.  By  William  Forsyth, 
Q.C.,  LL.D.  Longmans. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  witnessing  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  scriptural  drama.  Several  writers,  including  at  least  one 
to  whom  the  title  of  poet  must  be  accorded.  Lave  recently 
published  closet-dramas  on  Biblical  themes.  Nouc  of  these 
productions,  however — not  even  excepting  Mr  Longfellow’s 
*  Judas  Maccabaens  ’ — has  possessed  any  striking  poetical 
merit,  or  won  any  considerable  measure  of  popular  favour ; 
and  the  vast' majority  of  them  have  been  intolerably  dull, 
flat,  and  unprofitable.  In  all  probability  this  poetical  move- 
ment  or  fashion  was  suggested  by  the  semi-critical,  semi- 
imaginative  treatment  of  the  gospel  narratives  which  M. 
Renan  first  made  popular  in  his  *Life  of  Jesus,*  and  still 
more  directly  and  immediately,  perhaps,  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  public  interest  taken  in  the  representation  of  miracle- 
plays  at  Ammergau  and  other  remote  parts  of  Germany. 
At  all  events,  it  is  noteworthy  that  before  our  minor  poets 
betook  themselves  to  dramatising  Biblical  stories,  M. 
Renan’s  ‘Life  of  Jesus* — which  is  an  attempt  to  combine 
and  fuse  the  text  of  the  four  evangelists  into  a  consistent, 
lifelike,  and  artistic  narrative — had  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  that  hundreds  of  people  had  for  several  years 
previous  been  flocking  to  the  Bavarian  Alps  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  passion  plays.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  unusually  large  crop  of 
dramas  on  Scripture  subjects  that  have  made  their 
appearance  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  these  works 
have,  up  to  the  present,  been  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  critical,  as  well  as  of  poetical  value.  The  movement,  in 
fact,  has  threatened  to  pass  speedily  away  without  leaving 
a  single  trace  of  its  existence  on  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country.  At  last,  however,  we  have  in  the  ‘  King 
Saul  *  of  Mr  George  Francis  Armstrong,  the  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  a 
Biblical  drama  of  sterling  and  very  high  poetical  and  critical 
merit.  This  work  appears  to  be  the  first  of  a  trilogy,  but 
it  is  complete  in  itself.  It  depicts  the  closing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Saul,  from  the  time  when  he  spared  the  Kenites  and 
Agag,  King  of  the  Amalekites,  and  thereby  displeased 
Samuel,  who  had  ordered  a  merciless  extermination  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Mr  Armstrong’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  important  and  significant  episode  in 
Jewish  history  shows  deep  insight,  and  his  conception  is 
worked  out  with  subtle  power  and  great  artistic  skill. 
It  is  a  struggle  of  human  reason  and  feeling  against 
priestly  authority  and  dogma  that  is  delineated  in  this 
drama,  and  its  chief  interest  and  action  turn  upon  the 
inner  conflict  between  these  opposing  forces  in  the  mind  of 
Saul  himself.  But  for  his  inability  to  shake  himself  entirely 
free  from  the  faith  that  Samuel  and  the  prophets  were  the 
oracles  of  God,  Saul,  to  all  appearance,  could  have  over¬ 
come  the  external  powers  he  had  to  contend  against,  for¬ 
midable  as  these  powers  were.  His  madness,  ruin,  and 
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death  were  the  direct  results  of  the  doubt  that  wrung  his 
soul.  The  attitude  of  Saul  towards  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
Mr  Armstrong’s  drama,  reminds  us  of  that  of  Prometheus 
towards  Zeus ;  but  the  former  does  not  see  his  position  so 
clearly,  nor  can  he  accept  it  with  equal  deliberation  and 
decision.  In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act,  Saul  and 
Samuel  are  brought  into  distinct  and  determined  collision. 
Samuel  demands  of  Saul  whether  he  has  obeyed  the  Lord. 
Saul  pleads  on  behalf  of  the  Kenites  that  they  had  shown 
kindness  to  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  time  when  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  had  only  requited  that 
kindness.  Whereat  Samuel  answers  : 

And  thou  shalt  be 

Requited,  Saul,  who  art  more  rich  of  mercy 
Than  merciful  God. 

The  controversy  turns  next  upon  Agag.  Samuel  asserts 
that  it  is  God’s  will  that  he  should  be  slain.  Saul  replies, 
“  I  swear  that  he  shall  live  :  am  I  not  king  ?  ”  to  which 
Samuel  rejoins,  A  greater  king  hath  sworn.”  Saul  then 
appeals  to  the  prophet  to  stay  his  hand,  adding,  “Nay, 
surely  God  hath  drunk  enough  revenge.”  Stung  by  the 
insinuation  and  the  irreverent  tone  of  the  king,  Samuel 
bursts  into  a  passionate  fulmination,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  too  long  for  quotation.  Samuel’s  assumption  of  power 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  “  the  Inscrutable  One  God  ”  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  transition  to  contempt  for  human  reason  is 
naturally  accomplished.  “  Who,”  asks  the  prophet  indig¬ 
nantly — 

Who  can  discern 

’Twixt  good  or  foul  save  One  ?  Obey  His  bests. 

Thou  shalt  not  do  aught  ill.  Ye  are  but  fools, 

Confusing  pain  with  evil,  Virtue’s  self 

With  ease,  and  God  ^vith  man,  and  have  no  tongne 

For  naming,  and  no  skill  to  crown  w’ith  names. 

Seeming  antagonisms  of  mortal  thought 
In  His  that  made  you,  reconcileable 
From  unbegun  to  unconcluding  time. 

Samuel  ends  by  withdrawing  from  Saul  the  rule  of  “  God’s 
people,”  and  ordering  Agag  to  be  led  forth  into  the  mid¬ 
most  camp.  Saul  is  now  in  open  revolt,  but  his  intellect 
is  blinded  with  passion  and  doubt.  He  feels  that  it  is  a 
losing  battle  be  is  about  to  fight,  and  one  that  he  must 
fight  single-handed ;  but  the  strong  conviction  that  his 
cause  is  just  and  true  drives  him  on,  in  spite  of  the  anguish 
and  forebodings  that  torture  his  breast.  “  Away,”  he  cries 
to  the  Israelites — 

Away  from  me  :  ye  would  betray  your  king ; 

Ye  have  no  heart  to  stand^against  a  God 
That  worketh  evil.  With  my  single  arm 
I  do  defy  him  ! 

But  it  is  with  passion  alone  that  Saul  carries  on  the 
assault,  and  the  subtle  power  to  which  he  has  opposed 
himself  works  havoc  in  his  own  bosom,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  alienating  his  people  from  their  allegiance.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  influence  it  exercises  on  the 
mind  of  Saul  himself  that  his  overthrow  is  accomplished. 
Qmm  Deus  vuU  perdere  prius  demeniat  is  a  maxim  that 
finds  striking  illustration  in  this  drama.  The  nature  and 
stages  of  one  mode  of  this  peculiar  madness  are,  moreover, 
very  subtly  traced  out  and  very  powerfully  portrayed  in 
‘  King  Saul.’  Nothing  could  well  be  more  effective  and 
impressive  than  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  Mr  Armstrong 
has  delineated  Saul’s  rapid  alternations  between  sanity  and 
madness.  No  extract  that  we  could  give  would  convey  a 
just  impression  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  handled  ;  but  we  shall  quote  a  portion  of 
the  speech  in  which  Saul,  during  an  interval  of  recovered 
reason,  brought  back  by  the  shock  of  hearing  that  David 
has  been  anointed  king,  denounces  the  practices  of  the 
priesthood : 

With  false  cries 

Of  light,  they  cover  the  sad,  searching  eyes 
With  folds  of  deadly  darkness,  and  restrain 
AH  glorious  valiant  cleaving  of  the  deeps 
For  knowledge,  lest  their  lie  be  laughed  to  scorn ; 
Blasphemers,  worse  than  him  who  doth  deny 
God  is,  seeing  they  sell  His  name  for  gold 
And  empire,  boast  His  inmost  confidence, 

And  make  Him  hateful  to  the  nobler  mind. 

Unfortunately  Saul  had  no  weapons  suited  to  deal  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  wiles  of  the  priesthood  of  his  time.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  very  speech  he  unwisely  orders  armed 


men  to  surround  and  slaughter  the  priests  who  had  congre- 
gated  at  Nob,  knowing  that, 

if  the  blinded  fools, 

Strong-armed,  weak-hearted,  through  my  kingdom,  learn 
These  are  against  me,  they,  like  stricken  sheep. 

Will  gather  at  their  calling,  and  my  staff 
Be  as  a  broken  reed. 

But  Saul  did  not  see  that  by  so  acting  he  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr 
Armstrong’s  drama  is  snbstantially  a  revindication  of  the 
character  of  Saul,  who  is  here  represented  as  a  noble, 
though  ill-qualified  and  wholly  unsuccessful  religious 
reformer,  born  into  the  world  a  very  long  time  before  it  was 
prepared  to  receive  him.  As  regards  the  historical  sound¬ 
ness  of  Mr  Armstrong’s  view  of  King  Saul’s  later  career, 
there  may  be  room  for  doubt.  It  is  certainly  novel,  but  it 
is  not  perhaps  so  entirely  at  variance  with  Scripture  as  most 
popular  preachers  may  be  at  first  inclined  to  believe.  We 
shall  not,,  however,  at  present  discuss  this  aspect  of  the 
subject.  All  the  characters  who  figure  in  ‘King  Saul’ 
are  vigorously  conceived  and  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  whole 
drama  is  instinct  with  motive  and  thought.  It  is  a  genuine 
work  of  the  imagination,  and  the  imaginative  power  dis¬ 
played  in  it  is  as  remarkable  for  the  high  altitude  it  reaches 
as  for  the  wide  range  it  commands.  Mr  Armstrong  can 
no  longer  be  justly  spoken  of  as  a  minor  poet,  but  must 
henceforth  take  rank  among  the  major  poets  of  his  time. 
Whether  this  drama  will  extend  its  author’s  popularity 
may  possibly  be  doubted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  it  will  elevate  his  reputation. 

Of  Mr  Armstrong’s  ‘Ugone,’  which  is  already  widely 
known  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
speak  at  any  length.  It  is  a  drama  that  needs  to  be  thought 
over  and  considered  somewhat  more  closely,  perhaps,  than 
it  ought  to  do  ;  but  which  amply  rewards  the  reader  who 
bestows  a  little  pains  on  its  perusal.  The  plot  is  painful 
and  intricate,  but  not  confused ;  and  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  including  the  hero,  although,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
they  are  all  sketched  from  life,  are  of  a  type  that  most 
English  readers  will  experience  a  diflBculty  in  understand¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  the  latter  remark  implies  that  they  possess 
the  merit  of  originality,  and  are  therefore  specially  deserv¬ 
ing  of  study,  because  they  will  help  to  extend  the  reader’s 
knowledge  of  human  character.  But  a  little  of  the  difiS- 
culty  that  the  student  of  ‘  Ugone  ’  experiences  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  imperfection  of  the  method  that  the 
author  has  there  adopted  of  unfolding  his  conceptions. 
In  this  respect  ‘  King  Saul  *  shows  a  marked  improvement 
on  ‘Ugone,’  but  the  last-published  work  evidently  de¬ 
manded  a  more  direct  and  severe  style  of  treatment  than 
its  predecessor.  We  have  no  doubt  that  readers  of  ‘  King 
'  Saul,’  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  ‘  Ugone  ’  and 
Mr  Armstrong’s  volume  of  ‘Poems,’  will  be  induced  to 
take  up  these  works,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed  with 
what  they  will  find  in  them. 

Professor  Nichols’s  ‘  Hannibal  ’  is  a  highly  polished 
and  scholarly  production,  displaying  sound  research,  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  versification,  and  correct  literary  taste, 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  a  trace  in  it  of  the  poetic 
faculty.  It  is  a  work  that  may  be  read  and  studied  with 
profit  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  it  embodies,  but  it  excites 
no  emotion  and  very  little  interest.  The  characters  do  not 
live  and  act  before  us :  they  merely  speechify  ;  and  their 
speeches  nearly  always  assume  a  didactic  strain  ;  and  even 
seem  at  times  to  be  delivered  rather  to  the  world  in 
general  than  to  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personce  represented 
on  the  stage.  In  the  prologue,  for  instance,  Hasdrubal, 
addressing  Hamilcar,  Himilco,  and  a  Merchant,  says,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  : 

Of  our  power. 

We  owe  to  valiant  ventures  half  the  sum. 

Caution’s  a  virtue  that  o’ercharged  is  vice. 

And  dull  content  is  poverty  of  soul. 

Who  shuns  ofiFence  and  holds  with  neither  side, 

Who  dreads  the  deep  and  never  dares  to  swirc. 

Who  fears  to  trip  and  never  tries  to  run, 

May  yet  iu  walking  stumble. 

It  is  no  Polonius  that  utters  these  words.  Equally 
general  advice  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  the  cha¬ 
racters.  A  little  further  on  we  find  Hamilcar  holding  forth 
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in  the  same  vein.  The  father  of  Hannibal  instructs  him  as 
follows : 

Half  the  pa.'^sions  of  mankind, 

Seeming  dig.4imilar,  have  a  single  root. 

Who  cannot  hate  need  never  hope  to  love. 

The  man  who  makes  no  enemies  secures 
No  friends,  and  leads  a  soon -forgotten  life. 

What  lov’st,  what  hnt’st  thou  most?  Be  strong  in  both, 

In  neither  sudden,  like  the  flash  that's  spent 
In  surface  shining  noise,  and  nothing  more. 

Stromboli's  blazing  never  shakes  the  world  ; 

Etna,  beneath  her  shrouds  of  silent  snow, 

Keeps  her  resistless  overwhelming  streams. 

The  subject  that  Professor  Nichol  has  selected  for  his 
drama,  although  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  tempting 
to  be  found  in  history,  is  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  of 
the  most  difficult.  It  would  test  the  powers  of  a  very 
great  poet  to  do  it  justice  ;  and  the  inherent  and  in  some 
respects  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject  probably  explain 
the  fact  that  no  great  poem  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
career  of  Hannibal.  Mr  Nichol  has  been  much  happier, 
strange  to  say,  in  some  of  the  lyrical  pieces  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  drama,  than  in  the  blank  verse  portions  of 
it.  Hero  is  the  first  stanza  of  one  of  his  best  songs  : 

Life  is  glad  life  when  led  by  laughing  hours, 

With  joys  of  love,  or  spoils  of  battle  gilt ; 

When  darkness  steals  the  day  and  shuts  the  flow'ers. 

Our  arms  are  shattered  and  the  wine  is  spilt. 

We  rise  as  grateful  guests  from  banquet  gay. 

Resign  the  wreath,  and  toss  the  glass  away. 

"We  can  hardly  think  that  Mr  Forsyth  can  be  fully 
aware  of  the  demerits  of  ‘  Hannibal  in  Italy,*  as  he 
assures  us  in  his  preface  that  he  is,  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  published  it.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  striven  to 
make  it,  in  its  main  incidents  and  views,  historically  accu¬ 
rate,  and  that  he  has  “  visited  and  carefully  explored  many 
of  the  scenes  and  places  mentioned  in  the  play.’*  We  can 
only  regret  that  so  much  conscientious  labour  should  have 
been  misdirected,  and  hope  that  the  author  of  the  ‘  Life 
of  Cicero  *  will  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in 
another  form.  Mr  Forsyth’s  prose  is  far  more  pleasant 
reading  than  his  verse.  G.  T. 
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As  Mr  Hare  says  in  the  preface  to  his  fourth  edition  of 
his  treatise  on  Uepresentation^  it  has  become  necessary  to 
introduce  such  alterations  into  his  system  as  will  adapt  it 
to  the  Ballot  Act.  The  representative  system  has  also 
advanced  both  in  actual  practice  and  in  theoretical  develop¬ 
ment.  For  these  reasons  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
^Ir  Hare’s  latest  speculations  on  what  has  grown,  mainly 
under  his  hands,  into  a'  distinct  branch  of  political  science. 
We  shall  discuss  his  additions  and  emendations  hereafter. 

Mr  Edwin  Pears  has  edited  last  year’s  Transactions  of 
the  Social  Science  Association^  of  which  he  is  the  secretary. 


He  also  gives  in  a  short  introduction  a  record  of  the 
Society’s  proceedings.  The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  last  Congress.  Some  of  these 
were,  as  will  be  remembered,  upon  topics  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  lay 
their  hand  upon  an  authentic  report  of  the  various  opinions 
there  expre8s?d. 

Mr  Thomas  Scott  issues  this  month  a  long  pamphlet,  the 
first  portion  of  a  comprehensive  treatise,  by  a  Physician,  on 
The  Pentateuch  in  contrast  v:ith  the  Social  and  Moral 
Sense  of  our  Age^  to  which  we  shall  hope  to  refer  by  and 
by ;  and  a  short  one,  by  Professor  Newman,  on  The  Coii^ 
troversy  about  Prayer.  Mr  Newman,  as  a  Theist,  depre¬ 
cates  “  the  strong  and  scornful  opposition  to  prayer  which 
has  been  so  widely  echoed  ”  of  late,  and  urges  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  “  formal,  public,  cul-and-dried  prayer, 
lengthy  musical  prayer,  profane  singing  of  sacred  words  for 
the  sake  of  fine  music,  Litanies  with  endless  repetition,  the 
‘  Lord’s  Prayer  ’  recited  so  often  and  so  fast  that  it  becomes 
unintelligible,”  and  the  like.  “  To  pray  without  desire,” 
he  says,  ”  is  the  more  profane  the  more  it  is  done  in  com¬ 
bination  and  in  system.  What  then  of  coaxing  and  scor¬ 
ing  young  people  into  it  ?  what  of  paying  choristers  and 
public  singers  of  addresses  to  God  ?  There  is  abundant 
room  for  intelligent  and  profitable  correction,  without 
1  shocking  any  of  the  rightful  sanctities  of  the  heart.” 

Captain  Parker  Gillmore’s  Adventures  Afloat  and  Ashore 
are  told  with  something  of  the  rollicking  humour  of  Captain 
Marryat ;  they  will  no  doubt  find  their  share  of  readers. 

We  have  received  a  collection  of  the  Poetical  JVorJes  of 
James  Russell  Lowell^  and  a  covey  of  five  smaller  poets  who 
have  taken  wing  during  the  week.  The  author  of  Atala^ 
a  verse  translation  from  the  prose  of  Chateaubriand,  seems 
to  be  the  strongest  of  the  English  brood ;  we  have  not 
space,  however,  to  discuss  his  or  her  merits  as  a  translator. 
Bertha^  and  other  Poems  are  written,  not  altogether  amiss, 
in  a  dreary,  sing-song  style  ;  they  are  marred  by  occasional 
Swinburnisms  of  the  most  hackneyed  type.  Major  Gardiner, 
under  the  very  inoffensive  title  of  Laurel  Leaves,  is  a  versi¬ 
fier  who  exercises  his  Muse  on  most  unusual  subjects  : 

^stairs  the  hoots  our  luggage  quick  conveys, 

Where  chambermaid  in  expectation  stays ; 

And,  with  that  tact  with  which  her  sex  is  blest, 

Leads  to  the  room  best  suited  for  her  guest. 

And  ah !  how  sweet  are  all  appointments  there  I 
How  fresh,  how  pure,  how  redolent  the  air ! 

The  major’s  experiences  of  inn  bed-rooms  are,  to  say  the 
least,  exceptional ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  “  redolent,” 
but  the  “  fresh  ”  and  pure  ”  are  surely  mistakes. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  of  Atalanta,  Winnie,  and 
other  Poems,  except  that  the  poem  which  stands  first  in 
Mr  Brent’s  collection  was  written,  as  the  preface  tells  us, 
before  Mr  Morris’s  *  Atalanta’s  Eace.’  This  we  can  quite 
imagine  ;  at  least,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  it  as 
a  later  production.  The  author  of  Le  Circe  has,  at  all 
events,  shaken  himself  free  from  rhythmical  and  other 
traditions': 

Never,  in  the  world’s  historic  pages. 

Through  all  the  roll  of  ages, 

Have  people,  cities,  tongues,  or  nations 
Wrought  such  havoc  and  spoliation 
As  hath  France,  with  vandalic  hand. 

Upon  the  capital  and  the  land. 

There  is  also  a  wild  sort  of  daring  in  the  poem  entitled 
“  The  Echo  Boy :  ” 

Beneath  the  lamp  in  the  night. 

Shivering  in  the  street. 

Hands  thrust  in  pockets  tight, 

And  little  shoeless  feet ; 

There  a  voice  did  ask  me. 

In  the  rain  and  snow. 

Buy  a  paper,  sir  ?  ”  it  was  the 
Boy  that  sold  the  Echo. 

All  ragged  and  thinly  clad. 

Was  his  ill-fed  form. 

While  he  the  pavement  did  pad 
In  wind  and  in  storm. 

There  pleading  he  did  ask  me, 

In  the  rain  and  snow, 

“  Buy  a  paper,  sir  ?  *’  it  was  the 
Boy  that  sold  the  Echo. 

A  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author  gives  us  some  faint 
idea  of  the  noble  brow  where  those  luxuriant  fancies  play* 
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Professor  Geikie  has  written  the  fourth  of  the  Science 
Primers  edited  by  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour 
Stewart,  oa  Physical  Geography.  Both  in  text^  and 
illustration}  it  will  rank  well  in  this  valuable  series  of 
elementary  text-books.  A  rival  to  Professor  Geikie’s 
little  book  appears  in  Mr  Macturk’s  Physical  Geography^ 
forming  one  of  ‘  Collins's  Elementary  Science  Series  it 
has  the  advantage  of  maps  and  an  index,  and  in  form  and 
method  it  is  more  of  a  school-book.  Two  others  of  the 
same  series  treat  of  Astronomy  and  Political  Economy 
respectively.  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  hardest  subjects  to 
(leal  with  in  an  elementary  fashion  ;  it  is  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  advisable,  to  avoid  early  diflBculties  enough  to 
dishearten  a  beginner.  From  Mr  Dick’s  treatise  on 
•  Political  Economy  *  we  quote  the  following  misstatement 
of  facts : 

Let  us  now  consider  how  trades  anions  deal  with  workmen  who 
will  not  become  members,  or  who  work  at  what  they  disapprove 
of.  or  at  wages  lower  than  they  demand.  Such  a  man’s  name  they 
publish  in  black  lists.  .  .  If  he  gets  work  anywhere,  they  steal 

bis  tools  or  maim  his  body. 

Thn  and  other  passages  of  a  like  nature  show  that  the 
book  is  partial,  and  therefore  worse  than  useless. 

Dr  White  has  edited  the  Twenty-third  Book  of  Livy,  with 
explanatory  and  grammatical  notes,  and  a  vocabulary  of 


than  this — poetical  feeling,  artistic  conception,  imagination 
play  of  fancy,  or  even  the  guiding  and  resti'ainiug  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  man  with  delicate  taste,  w^e  shall  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  is  admirable  craftsman’s  work,  but  not  poet’s, 
or  artist’s.  Like  most  of  Mr  Collins’s  stories,  “  Man  and 
Wife  ”  derives  its  interest  solely  from  a  dexterous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  incidents.  Curiosity  is  the  quality  in  his  readers 
to  which  the  author  appeals,  and  he  has  shown  the  amount 
I  of  importance  he  attributes  to  their  ignorance  of  coming 
events  by  begging  reviewers  in  criticising  his  novels  not 
to  divulge  the  plots.  In  his  estimate  of  his  own  works  we 
cordially  agree  ;  they  are  most  ingenious  puzzles,  in  which  wo 
lose  interest  when  the  key  is  supplied.  We  look  in  vain 
for  signs  of  deep  or  subtle  insight  into  the  different 
phases  of  the  human  mind  which  he  attempts  to  portray. 
His  characters  lack  reality  and  life  ;  they  are  cleverly  set  up 
and,  at  first  sight,  might  be  taken  for  real  people  ;  but  on 
closer  examination  we  6nd  that  they  are  mere  manufactured 
figures,  destitute  of  any  internal  organisation.  They  neither 
develop  nor  change,  and  their  consistency  is  the  result  of  a 
monotonous  uniformity  of  behaviour.  The  author,  manipu¬ 
lating  his  puppets  from  the  outside  and  lacking  acquaintance 
with  their  inner  springs,  prudently  confines  them  to  a  few 
attitudes,  and  so  gives  a  superficial  impression  of  unity  to 
each  ;  he  strikes  clearly  enough  at  the  beginning  the  key-note 
of  every  character,  but  his  limited  knowledge  does  not  pennit 
of  any  attempts  at  modulation.  TJie  element  which,  however, 
more  than  all  others  detracts  from  the  artistic  value  of  these 
novels  is  a  certain  tendency  to  sensationalism  of  a  low  order, 


proper  names  for  class  purposes.  novels  is  a  ceriain  lenuency  ro  seusauuuaiiBui  a  low  oraer, 

dialogue-book, co..Utingthrough. 

out  of  question  and  answer.  ^  ^  ^  tional  effects  of  any  kind  marks  always  an  absence  of  delicate 

We  were  in  error,  last  week,  in  attributing  Men  of  the  perception,  and  with  Mr  Collins  the  nature  and  treatment  of 


Third  Republic  (published  by  Messrs  Strahan  and  Co.)  to 
Mr  Rae.  The  authorship  of  this  book  is  not  avowed. 


THE  THEATRES. 

]\lr  Wilkie  Collins’s  new  play,  “Man  and  Wife,”  pro- 
ducal  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Erincb  or  Wales’s,  gives  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  its  author’s 
talents,  they  find  their  best  expression  in  a  dramatic  form. 
Tiie  novel  in  which  this  story  was  first  given  to  the  public  is 
loosely  put  together  and  tedious,  containing  many  unneces¬ 
sary  and  dull  scenes,  and  a  large  amount  of  “  padding,”  to 
swell  it  to  the  orthodox  dimensions  of  its  three-volume  form. 
The  (Imma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  close  and  compact  in  con¬ 
struction,^  and  finished  in  workmanship,  scarcely  a  word  being 
spoken  without  purpose  and  direct  bearing  on  the  plot.  At 
the  v’ery  commencement  the  work  of  a  clever  craftsman 
is  shown  ;  the  difficult  task  of  conveying  to  the  audience  a 
cieur  notion  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  as  affecting  all  the 
principal  personages  in  the  story,  is  quickly  and  skilfully 
accomplished,  and  such  interest  as  the  relations  of  these 
people  to  each  other  are  capable  of  exciting  is  fully  aroused. 
vVe  are^  worried  with  no  explanations  or  autobiographical 
8  dilnquies ;  easily,  and  without  apparent  premeditation,  all 
neces^ry  facts  are  made  plain  in  conversation,  and  a  really 


perception,  and  with  Mr  Collins  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
the  incidents  themselves  are  apparently  intended  to  arouse 
most  prominently  mere  physical  horror  and  repulsion.  His 
stories  generally  have  about  them  an  unpleasant  aroma  of  the 
police-court,  the  surgery,  or  the  madhouse,  and  it  is  this 
quality  which  gives  them  much  of  their  popularity.  The  aim 
seems  to  be  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  nervous  organi¬ 
sation  rather  tnan  on  the  feelings ;  passion  and  pathos  are 
beyond  the  author’s  powers  to  depict,  and  it  is  a  much  easier 
matter  to  excite  his  readers  by  a  delineation  of  crime  or  disease 
of  a  disagreeable  nature. 

The  representation  of  “  Man  and  Wife’^  is,  perhaps,  more 
complete  than  that  of  any  other  play  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  company  has  yet  given,  and  it  was  greeted  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  on  Saturday  by  an  audience  such  as  is 
to  be  seen  nowhere  but  at  this  theatre  on  first  nights.  Mrs 
Bancroft,  who  made  her  first  re-appearance  since  October,  con¬ 
tents  herself  with  the  small  part  of  Blanche  Lundy,  the  out¬ 
lines  of  which  she  fills  up  in  her  own  inimitable  manner.  At 
the  first  words  she  speaks  an  impulse  is  imparted  to  the  scene, 
and  both  actors  and  audience  are  irresistibly  influenced  by 
her  animation.  Blanche  is  a  stage-worn  type  of  the  ingiiuie 
class,  and  not  unlike  other  characters  which  Mrs  Bancroft  has 
personated,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  her  acting  that  it  is 
perennially  fresh  and  new ;  no  tone  or  gesture  betr^s  con¬ 
sideration,  the  subtle  varieties  of  expression  and  innections 
of  voice  seem  to  come  spontaneously,  and  even  a  run  of  a 


surprising  amount  of  information  is  communicated  in  a  very  hundred  nights  cannot  diminish  the  vitality  and  spirit  of  her 
short  space  of  time.  The  dialogue  is  throughout  the  piece  impersonations.  She  is  equally  happy  in  the  arch  coquetry 
nearly  identical  with  that  in  the  novel  ;  and  the  whole  of  wi^h  which  she  meets  Arnold  Brinkworth’s  advances  and  in 
the  action  takes  place  in  four  scenes.  The  first  act  is  taken  *^he  more  serious  scenes  with  Blanche’s  unfortunate  friend, 
up  with  the  croquet  party  at  Windygates ;  the  second  with  actresses  could  be  fouml  on  our  stage  to  play  Ann  Syl- 

the  meeting  of  Ann  Silvester  and  Arnold  Brinkworth  at  vester  better  than  Miss  Lydia  Foote.  The  representative  of 
Craig  Fernie,  and  their  subsequent  embarrassments;  Dela-  this  part  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  very  much 
miyn’s  consultation  with  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,  and  his  accu-  depends  on  her.  Miss  Foote  is  always  conscientious  and 
sation  against  his  wife,  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  third  earnest,  though  perhaps  rather  unsympathetic ;  she  shows 
act  ;  and  the  fourth  represents  the  inquiry  in  Sir  Patrick’s  *^1'  times  a  tendency  to  assume  certain  stage-queen  airs 

house,  bringing  the  play  to  an  effective  conclusion.  In  the  which  are  not  quite  in  tone  with  Ann  Sylvester’s  simple  and 
treatment  of  the  final  scene  the  author  gives  a  fresh  instance  straightforward  nature.  The  part  of  Arnold  Brinkworth  is 
of  his  inventive  ingenuity,  and  conies  very  adroitly  out  of  creditably  sustained  by  Mr  Herbert,  who  shows  a  noticeable 
a  difficult  situation.  It  would  evidently  not  do  to  send  the  advance  in  his  art.  Mr  Coghlan’s  delineation  of  the  un¬ 
heroine  away  in  legal  bondage  to  such  a  man  as  Dela-  pleasant  character  of  Geoffrey  Delamavn  is  a  sound  and 
^ayn,  nor  would  his  death  form  altogether  a  suitable  ending  thoroughly  arood  piece  of  acting.  He  has  worked  out  the 


somewhat  strong  (xilours,  the  repulsive  picture  of  a  refined 
'vornau  in  the  power  of  a  creature  to  whom  the  name  of 
man  is  scarcely  applicable.  British  audiences,  even  at  the 


thoroughly  good  piece  of  acting.  He  has  worked  out  the 
author’s  conception  with  unwavering  determination ;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  smooth  away  any  of  the  disagreeable 
points  of  the  character,  which  is  shown  in  all  its  repulsiveness; 
and  to  Mr  Cogblan’s  very  forcible  acting  in  the  final  scene 
is  mainly  due  the  powerful  though  disagreeable  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  audience.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  Ann 


i^rince  of  Wales’s,  enjojthis  sort  of  thing  ;  and,  for  a  few  Sylvester  finding  anything  to  love  m  this  brainless,  heartless^ 
minutes,  the  full  force  of  the  situation  is  brought  out  on  utterly  contemptible  man,  is  impossible  to  realise  ,*  but 
Hie  stage.  Delamayn  is  then  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  the  fault  lies  with  the  author,  who  has  intimated  dearlpr 
m  Ins  helpless  condition  is  forgiven  by  his  wife,  and  the  enough  the  kind  of  person  he  intends  to  draw.  In  Mr  Hares 
ciu  taiii  falls  on  her  tender  repetition  of  his  command  so  Sir  Patrick  Lundie  we  have  an  addition  to  the  gallery  of 
•nitally  given  to  her  a  few  moments  before,  to  “come  home.”  finished  portraits  which  this  admirable  actor  has  given  us, 
Ihroughqut  the  whole  of  this  work  the  hand  of  the  skilful  and  to  our  minds  the  last  is  the  most  finished  and  perfect  of 
artificer  is  apparent,  everything  is  well  designed  for  its  all.  The  dry,  sallow  complexion  of  the  old  scotch  lawyer,  tne 
pur^se,  useless  material  is  judiciously  cut  away,  and  the  penetrating  eyes,  the  shrewd  yet  kindly  expression  of  the 
workmanship  is  neat  and  finished.  U  we  demand  more  slightly-compfesied  lips,  and  the  old-fashioned  but  scru- 
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The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on  the 
26th  inst.  show  an  increase  of  96*9,61  U.  in  public  deposits 
and  a  decrease  of  968, 884^.  in  other  deposits  ;  the  former  now 
standing  at  14,644,110/.,  and  the  latter  at  17,977,144/.  The 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  24,532,690/.  ;  thus  showing 
a  falling  off  of  295,405/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  has  decreased  53,906/.  As,  however,  the  withdrawals 
for  shipment  amount  to  252,000/.,  it  is  evident  that  the  drain 
on  the  circulation,  to  which  we  drew  attention  a  fortnight 
ago,  still  continues.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
is  47f. 

The  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  Railway  traffic  return  for  the 
week  ended  the  22Dd  inst.  exhibits  an  increase  of  600/. 

The  Government  Broker  purchased  40,000/.  New  Three  per 
Cents,  yesterday  for  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 

Consols,  92^  to  92J  for  money  and  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities:— United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882 
911  to  92^  ;  ditto,  1885,  92§  to  93J ;  ditto,  1887,  93^  to  93| ;  ditto) 
Ten-Forties, 89 j  to  89 J  ex.  div. ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
904  to  90j;  Erie  Railway,  52g  to  52i  ex  div.;  Illinois  Central,  97 
to  98;  French  Rentes,  55^  to  66;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
100}  to  101};  ditto  Five  per  Cents..  87}  to  88  ex  div.;  ditto 
Scrip,  6}  to  6J  ex  div.  prem.;  Honduras,  1870,  2’}  to 
244;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1801,  644  to  654;  Mexican, 
18  to  184 ;  Paraguay,  1871,  70  to  71  ;  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  76  to  76}  ;  Portuguese,  394  to  40  ;  Russian  Five 
percents.,  1870,  92  to  924;  ditto.  1871,94  to  94};  ditto,  1872, 
93A  to  94;  Nicolai  Railway,  77}  to  78;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  24}  to  24};  ditto,  1872,  23  7-16  to  23  9-10;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents..  1865,  644  to  64} ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents., 
1865,  74}  to  74};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  66}  to  661; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  74^  to  74}  ;  Uruguay  Six  per 
Cents.,  77}  to  78|';  Egyptian,  1868,  93}  to  93}  ;  Kjjedive,  87| 
to  884. 

British  Raihvay  Shares :  —  Brighton,  74|  to  75} ;  Cale¬ 
donian,  90}  to  91};  Great  Eastern,  39}  to  40;  Great 
Western,  124}  to  125;  Great  Northern  “A,”  141}  to  141}  ex 
div.  ;  London  and  North-Western,  142}  to  143  ex  div.;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23  to  23}  ;  Metropolitan,  67}  to  67}; 
ditto  District,  29}  to  29};  Midland,  135}  to  136  ex  div. ;  North 
British,  62  to  62};  North-Eastern  Consols,  156}  to  157  ex  div.; 
“  ‘  "44  ;  South-Eastern,  103  to  103}  ;  ditto  “A,” 


perhaps  many  may  have  given  him  credit,  but  winch  ue  has 
liitherto  had  but  tew  opportunities  of  exliibiting.  The  part 
of  Bishopriggs  is  indifferently  played  by  Mr  Dewar,  and  the 
second  act  suffers  much  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate  re¬ 
presentation  of  this  character.  Mr  Dewar  never  appears  to 
forget  himself,  and  speaks  the  really  good  things  he  has  to^y 
at  the  audience,  thus  destroying  all  illusion  and  interfering 
with  the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  scene. 
The  situation  in  itself  is  very  effective,  but  it  demands  the 
profier  subordination  of  this  part,  an  artistic  necessity  of  a 
nature  unfortunately  but  little  understood  in  England.  Mr 
Bancroft  and  Mr  Collette  on  the  other  hand  show  how  small 
jiarts  may  be  played  and  made  to  tell  by  reticent  handling. 
Mr  Bancroft’s  reputation  as  an  artist  will  be  much  increased 
by  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  smallest  parts  and  do  his 
best  with  them.  The  mise-en-scine  and  stage  management 
are,  as  ever  at  this  house,  most  praiseworthy.  Y. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  “Robert  Rabagas, 
a  satire,”  by  Mr  Stephen  Fiske,  based  upon  M.  Sardou’s 
famous  play,  which  w'as  produced  at  the  St.  JamE'^’s  Theatre 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Nearly  all  the  wit  of  the  French  play 
is  “debased”  in  the  English  adaptation,  and  it  is  eked  out  by 
coarse  ridicule  and  vulgar  representation  of  Radical  move¬ 
ments,  which  are  none  the  less  true  or  generous  because  they 
tickle  the  fancy  of  the  young  geijtlemen  in  the  stalls,  while 
they  wait  to  see  “the  celebrated  Colouna  Troiq>e’*  in  “The 
Bridge  of  Sighs.”  In  Mr  Fiske’s  play  Rabagas  is  hardly  any 
more  a  caricature  of  M.  Ganibetta  than  is  William  Thompson 
of  Mr  Odger.  Both  are  libels,  not  redeemed  even  by  such 
rough  humour  as  the  Figaro  knows  how  to  wield.  There  is 
a  Mike  Molloy  here  prominent,  who  serves  as  a  caricature  of 
an  Irish  journalist  ;  and  much  is  made  of  Mrs  Cordelia 
Logau,  an  American  lady,  who  comes  to  show  that  “  Republi¬ 
canism  is  good  enough  for  everybody,  but  everybody  is  not 
good  enough  for  Republicanism,”  and  who  is  the  motive 
power  of  all  the  thin  yet  clumsy  plot  that  the  play  contains. 
The  part  of  Mrs  Logan  is  very  fairly  played  by  Miss  Rose 
Lisle,  while  Mr  Charles  Wyndham  makes  the  most  of  Rabagas, 

_ ▼’T  •  At  11  t:i  i  1 


Sheffield^  .  _  , 

85}  to  864  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  149}  to  1504  ex  div. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  154  to  156 
ex  div. ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14}  to  14| ;  ditto 
Australian,  10  to  10};  China  Telegraph,  10}  to  10};  Eastern 
Telegraph,  10}  to  10|;  French  Atlantic,  28^  to  28}; 
Hudson's  Bay,  14}  to  15}  ;  International,  1}  to  1  dis.  ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  29}  to  30;  Luxembourg  Reilway,  21  13-16 
to  21  15-16 ;  Credit  Foncier,  4}  to  5  ;  General  Credit,  }  to 
1}  prem. ;  Lombardo-Yenetian,  17|  to  17}. 


and  Mr  Howe  is  tolerably  successful  as  Earl  Dashleigh, 
Governor  of  Cantralia,  whose  Napoleonism  Rabagas  attempts 
to  crush,  and  |is  ultimately  crushed  by.  Poor  and  offensive 
as  this  piece  is,  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  its  audience  on 
the  first  night.  X. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  Saturday  exhibited, 
as  usual,  very  little  animation.  Consols  remained  unaltered, 
and  British  Railway  Stocks  were  generally  firm,  as  were  also 
Foreign  Bonds,  with  the  exception  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  There  was  very  little  demand  for  Discount,  and 
money  was  plentiful. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  Money  Market  during 
the  present  week  has  undoubtedly  been  nervousness, 
araoniiting  almost  to  panic  in  the  case  of  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  Stock.s.  On  Monday,  Consols  declined  }.  Foreign 
Bonds  were  also  bad.  French  and  Spanish  fell  about  The 
New  Hungarian  Loan  was  }  lower.  Railway  Shares  were 
much  pressed  for  sale,  and  declined  in  some  cases  more  than 
1  per  cent.  On  Tuesday  business  was  again  dull,  the  bad 
weather  adding  its  depressing  influence  to  the  approach  of 
the  settlement  and  the  withdrawal  of  217,000/.  from  the 
Bank.  There  was  no  change  in  Consols ;  but  Foreign 
Stocks  were  generally  worse,  esj^ecially  those  which 
are  made  the  medium  of  speculation.  fVeuch,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  however,  maintained  an  unstable  equi- 
libiiimi.  Railway  shares  fell  severely,  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  declining  from  2  to  3}.  On  Wednesday  the  market 
was  somewhat  firmer.  Consols  improved  1-16  for  the 
account.  In  Foreign  Stocks,  French,  Spanish,  Mexican, 
Paraguayan,  and  Japanese,  rose  ;  while  Peruvian,  Bolivian, 
HondurM,  and  Costa  Rico,  declined.  British  Railway  Shares 
fell  considerably  in  the  morning,  but  rallied  towards  the  close, 
some  lines  leaving  off  }  to  §  better  than  Tuesday.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  Consols  rose  1-16  to  }  ;  and  Foreign  Stocks  also  exhibited 
but  slight  variations.  Railway  Shares  again  declined,  Cale¬ 
donian  especially  being  much  pressed  for  sale.  The  market 
was  very  dull  yesterday,  but  improved  in  the  afternoon,  the 
settlement  having  been  completed.  Consols  rose  }.  With 
regard  to  Foreign  Stocks,  American,  French,  Portuguese, 
Uruguayan,  and  Egyptian,  improved ;  while  Mexican  and 
Honduras  fell.  British  Railway  Shares  were  much  depressed. 

The  demand  for  discount  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
was  only  moderate,  but  increased  towards  the  close.  The 
best  bills  have  generally  been  done  at  3}  to  3}  per  cent.  The 
Bank  Rate  remains  without  change. 


j  Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  February  23rd, 
'Balmanno  Squire,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  British 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  lectured  on  “  The  Skin  : 
its  Structure,  and  its  Uses.”  The  skin,  he  said,  is  divided  into 
two  main  layers,  namely,  the  scarf-skin,  or  false-sktn,  which  is 
the  surface  skin ;  and  the  true  skin,  which  lies  beneath.  These 
layers  are  each  of  them  subdivided  into  two  minor  subdivisions, 
the  scarf-skin  into  a  surface-layer,  called  the  horny  layer,  and  a 
deeper  and  softer  layer,  called  the  “mucous  ”  or  slime-like  layer, 
in  which  resides  (in  the  negro)  the  colouring  matter  on  which  the 
darkness  of  the  skin  depends;  the  true  skin  into  a  supeificial 
“papillary  ”  layer,  so  called  because  it  is  studded  with  the  minute 
papules,  or  cone-shaped  elevations,  in  which  the  nerves  of  sensa¬ 
tion  end,  and  a  deeper  layer  called  the  “  reticular,”  from  the 
strong  network  of  tough  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
whole  skin  thus  constructed  rests  on  a  soft  cushion  of  fat.  The 
nails  are  merely  hardened  portions  of  the  scarf-skin  or  surface- 
skin.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  scarf-skin  is  the  same  as 
that  of  horn,  while  the  true  skin  consists  mainly  of  gelatine.  The 
scarf-skin  is  composed  of  rounded  cells  in  its  deeper  and  mucous 
portion,  and  of  flattened  cells  or  scales  in  its  surface-layer, 
whereas,  the  true  skin  consists  of  tough  gelatinous  fibres  in  its 
deeper  or  reticular  part,  and  of  a  glass-like  gelatinous  substame 
in  its  papillary  or  surface  portion.  The  true  skin  contains  blood¬ 
vessels  and  nerves,  whereas  the  scarf-skin  contains  neither.  The 
glands  or  factories  of  the  skin  are  of  three  kinds — the  sweat 
glands,  the  oil  glands,  and  the  hair  glands.  These  several  glands 
are  placed  in  the  deeper  or  reticular  layer  of  the  true  skin,  and 
open  out  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  minute  tubes,  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  orifices  called  “  pores.”  The  hairs  resemble 
in  their  structure  the  trunks  of  trees,  that  is  to  say, 
they  consist  of  an  outer  bark,  formed  of  minute  over¬ 
lapping  scales,  an  intermediate  tough  fibrous  structure,  con¬ 
stituting  the  chief  bulk  of  the  hairs,  and  a  central  cellular 
pith.  The  scarf-skin  serves  as  a  protection  for  the  true  skin,  and 
preserves  it  in  the  requisite  state  of  moisture ;  and  it  i)revents 
the  true  skin  from  absorbing  various  noxious  substances  into  the 
body.  The  true  skin  is  an  important  organ  for  ridding  the  body 
of  deleterious  waste  products,  which,  if  retained  in  the  system, 
would  prove  harmful  to  it,  and  ultimately  destructive  of  life.  R 
is  also  the  principal  means  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body 
— the  animal  heat — is  regulated.  These  important  duties  of  the 
skin  are  achieved  by  its  function  as  the  Morgan  of  perspiration,  • 
function  which  is  mainly  performed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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•weat  elands.  By  the  same  instrumentality  the  skin  is  enabled  to 
nerform  another  most  important  duty,  that  of  supplementing  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  which,  of  themselves,  are  insufficient  to  carry 
on  the  process  of  respiration ;  this,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  skin  as  well.  The  hairs  are  chiefly  of 
use  as  a  protection  from  physical  injury  ;  and  in  the  various  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  body,  the  nostrils,  the  eyes,  the  tubes  of  the  ears, 
they  serve  as  guards  against  the  intrusion  of  foreign  particles,  the 
incursions  of  insects,  &c.  The  health  of  the  skin,  which  contri¬ 
butes  so  essentially  to  the  health  of  the  body,  depends  on  certain 
conditions.  These,  in  one  wordj^  are  cleanliness  and  exercise. 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People.— Mrs  Ronniger  lectured 
last  Sunday  on  “The  Position  of  Woman  in  the  Present  Day  as 
contrasted  with  her  Life  and  Status  in  former  Ages.”  The  lecture 
was  a  sketchy  review  of  the  treatment  to  which  women  have  been 
subjected  from  the  time  of  Eve  downwards.  Mrs  Ronniger  attri¬ 
buted  many  of  the  evils  to  which  women  have  been  subjected  to 
the  facility  of  divorce  that  among  most  ancient  nations  was 
possessed  by  men,  and  many  others  to  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
She  considered  that  Christianity  induced  a  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  women  as  compared  with  their  state  under  Roman 
law;  and,  in  her  remarks  on  the  present  time  and  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  speedy  reform,  she  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  opening 
all  trades  and  professions  to  women,  and  of  helping  them  to  obtain 
a  really  good  education. 

The  following  Pamphkts  and  Papers  niay  he  had 
on  addressing  a  letter  enclosing  the  price  in 
postage  stamps  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  Ko.  11 
The  Terrace,  Farquhar  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 
London,  S.E. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION ;  or,  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  In  the  School-room.  By  EDWARD 
MAITLAND.  Price  U.  6d. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STRANGE,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  28.  0d. 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Kibkman,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  With  Portrait.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Price  6d.  each  part. 

THE  TACTICS  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  6d. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  l*rice  6d. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES.  By  Rev. 
GEORGE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurst.  Price  6d. 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Edwabd 
MAITLAND.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  By  Ed. 
VANSITTART  NEALE.  Price  6d. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,  —  RELIGIOUS, 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Price  6d.  each. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  London,  November  12,  1871.  By 
A.  JYRAM  ROW,  of  Mysore.  Price  6d. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  GALL  A  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  6d. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY.  By  “  W.  E.  B.”  Price  6d. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Francis  E. 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  MissF.  P.  Cobbe  and  Professor  Newman, 
giviug  their  Reasons  for  not  calling  themselves  Christians.  Price  3d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  STRANGE.  Price  6d. 

RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  Sd. 

A  YOUNG  MARRIED  LADY,  of  Liberal  Principles, 

desires  Empl<^ment  for  a  few  hours  daily,  in  which  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  English  and  French  Languages  and  Literature  would 
be  required.  Speaks  both  Languages  fluently,  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
German.  Literary  employ  preferred,  such  as  copying,  translating,  &c. 
Address  Madame  S.,  Mr  Stone,  Stationer,  Boundary-road,  St  John’s-wood. 

T^DUCATION. — A  Young  lAdy,  holding  a  Cambridge 
-kli  Certificate  for  proficiency  in  English,  French,  Music  (Claseical  and 
Modern),  thorough  bass,  Latin  and  ArUhmetic,  desires  to  give  Lessons  in 
either  or  all  of  these  branchea  First-class  Testimonials  from  Professors, 
Pupils,  Ac.  Address  S.  M.,  Cooper  and  Wheeler’s  Library,  Ledbury- 
road,  Westbourne-park,  W. 

Established  1840. 

fiHURCH  of  ENGLAND  LIFE  and  FIRE  ASSUR- 
y  >  ANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10  KING-STREET,  CUEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public, 
special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors^  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Sciioolmasters. 

“  Free  ’’  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-payment 
of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.,  Secretary. 


NO  CASH  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  PURCHASE. 

rrHE  NEW  BUXTON  LIME  COMPANY  (Limited^ 
Buxton,  Derbyshire.  Incorporated  under  the  Comoanie  I 

Acts,  1862  and  1867.  Capital  £  100,000,  divided  m  10,000  shares  of 

9,000  A,  and  1,000  Preference  or  B  Shares.  esch, 

The  B  Shares  take  a  Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  before  the  A  Shares  receive 
anything,  and  after  the  A  and  B  Shares  have  received  a  dividend  of  8  ner 
cent.,  the  remaining  profits  are  to  be  divided  equally,  without  distinction 
or  preference. 

FIRST  ISSUE  OF  £40,000  SHARES  AND  DEBENTURE 

BONDS. 

£10,000  Debenture  Bonds,  bearing  interest  at  £6  per  cent,  per  annum,  with 
a  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent.,  and  annual  drawings,  so  as  to  extinguish  the 
debt  in  fifty  years,  being  ten  years  before  the  exj^ration  of  the  lease. 

First  issue  of  A  Shares,  B  Shares,  and  Debenture  Bonds, 

.....  2,000  1,000  £10,000 

Of  which  the  Ven¬ 
dor  takes  as  pay¬ 
ment  in  full . 1,000  200  2,000 

Leaving  for  public 

subscription  ...  1,000  A  Shares  800  B  Shares,  and  £8,000  Bonds. 

Which  Shares  and  Debentures  are  now  offered,  and  will  be  allotted  in  the 
proportion  of  one  B  Share  and  £10  Debenture  Bonds  for  every  two  A 
Shares  applied  for. 

1  he  directors  and  their  fFiends  have  subscribed  for  upwards  of  £6,000  of 
the  capital  now  offered. 

Payment  on  shares:— £1  per  share  on  application,  £3  on  allotment,  and 
the  remaining  £6  in  three  instalments  of  £2  each,  at  two,  four,  and  six 
months  from  the  date  of  allotment.  Should  no  ^lotment  be  made,  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  full  without  deduction. 

Payment  on  Debenture  Bonds  to  be  made  in  full  on  allotment. 

No  application  for  a  less  number  than  four  shares  can  be  entertained. 

DIRECTORS. 

Robert  Rippon  Duke,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Manchester  road,  Buxton. 

S.  Hood  Linzee  Giles,  Esq.,  Paymaster  in -Chief,  R.N.,  Universities  club, 
8.W. 


MANAGER. 

James  Dalby,  Esq.,  Sherbrook-lodge,  Buxton,  late  Manager  of  the  Buxton 

Lime  Company. 

BANKERS. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbnry,  London. 

The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Bank,  Buxton,  and  Branches. 

flOUCITOBS. 

Mewn  Deane  and  Lickorish,  Longhboroimh,  Leioeetershire ;  and 
14  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 

8BCBETABT  (PBO  TIM.) 

Mr  Henry  Noyce. 

Oflices— 6  Queen  Victoria-street,  Mansion-house,  London,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  <A  purchasing  the  lease  of,  and 
working  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  limestone,  contained  in  the  celebrated 
Harpor-hill,  near  Buxton,  In  the  county  of  Derby,  a  small  portion  of  which 
has  been  most  successfully  worked  for  some  years  past  by  the  late  Robert 
Broome,  Esq.,  and  bis  partners,  under  the  title  of  The  Buxton  Lime  Com- 

Eany.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  Harpur-biU  Limestone 
not  excelled  in  any  part  of  England. 

>  (The  profitable  nature  of  the  Lime  Trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact* 
that  during  Mr  Broome’s  partnership  in  the  almve  adioining  property,  his 
capital  was  quadrupled  In  value,  though  at  the  same  time,  ana  in  addition, 
he  annually  drew  considerable  sums  out  of  Profits. 

Arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  this  most  valuable  property  hare  been 
entered  into  by  the  Company  on  the  following  exceptionally  favourable 
terms: 

No  cash  is  to  be  paid  to  the  vendor,  who  is  content  to  rely  on  the  results 
of  future  operations,  and  receives  the  whole  of  the  consideration  for  the 
porchase  as  follows,  viz.  1,000  Ordinary  A  Shares  I  which  will  receive  no 
dividend  until  the  1,000  Preference  or  B  Shares  receive  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent.),  200  B  Shares,  and  £2,000  in  Debenture  Bonds,  thereby  making  nis 
prospect  of  profit  contingent  upon  the  success  of  the  concern. 

To  this  important  feature  attention  has  been  lately  frequently  called  in 
the  columns  of  the  “  Times  ”  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the  honest  formation  of 
Joint-stock  companies. 

The  lease  purchased  by  the  Company  is  for  a  term  of  sixW  years,  a  hold¬ 
ing  which  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ordinary  'run  of  similar  leases, 
which  seldom  exceed  twenty-one  years.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres 
of  the  Harpur-hill  Limestone  have  been  seeored  on  the  terms  before  stated 
by  the  Directors,  and  this  Company  will  thus  obtain  all  the  advantages 
accruing  from  an  unlimited  supply  of  limestone  of  the  first  quality  for  a 
term  of  sixty  years. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  accompanying  the  prospectus,  the  Cromford  and 
High  Peak  Railway  ruas  through  the  Properly,  dose  to  the  Works,  and  affords 
free  commaaicatiou  to  the  London  and  North-Weatem  and  Midland  Railway 
lystema,  with  the  former  of  which  Companies  arrangemenU  have  been  already 
made  for  the  conetrnction  of  auch  lidinga  aa  may  be  necessary  for  effleienny 
carrying  on  the  basine«a  of  this  Company,  and  the  connecting  aiding  which  is 
being  conatructed  by  the  London  and  Nortb-Weatern  Railway  Company,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  month,  thus  enabling  the 
Company  to  commence  delivering  ciuahed  stone,  8cc.,  for  which  orders  are  already 
in  band  aufficlent  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  the  Capital  now  proposed  to  be  raised. 

As  regards  the  maniwement  of  the  works,  upon  which  in  all  trading  operations 


Sherbrook  Lodge,  near  Buxton,  who  was  Manager  of  the  Buxton  Lime  Company 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  managing  partner,  Mr  Broome. 

No  promotion  money  will  be  paid,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  pK- 
liminary  expenses  shMl  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  ol  the 
Company. 

The  only  contract  entered  into,  is  one  dated  the  14th  of  Febmary,  1873» 
between  Charles  Henry  Harrey  of  the  one  pait,  and  Henry  Noyce,  as  trustee  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  uther  part. 

The  Plan  of  the  Esute,  with  copies  of  the  Articles  and 
I  on,  as  well  as  the  befort -mentioned  contract,  may  be  seea  ht  the  Offices  o  ne 
Comi  any,  where  Frospec  uwa  aud  forn  8  of  Application  for  oharea  and  Leoeo* 
ture  Bond  may  be  olta'aed. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MARCH  1,  1873. 


J  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

^JHE  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITED  are 

QILK,  CARRIAGES,  STEEL,  and  SURGICAL  INSTRU- 

O  MENTS.  _  _ 

OOD  with  SCHOOL  of  COOKERY. 

J| PAINTINGS  and  FINE  ARTS  of  ALL  KINDS. 
V^CIENTIFIC  INVENTIONS  and  DISCOVERIES. 
J^eTsON  tickets  now  on  SALE. 

OBTAINABLE  at  the .  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL, 

Mewra  NOVKLLO’8,  and  the  usual  Agents. _ 

CONCERTS  and  PROMENADES  DAILY  in  the 

KOYAL  ALBEKT  HALL. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  128.,  cloth, 


port  Meeting,  1872.  Edited  by  EDWIN  PEARS,  General  Secretary 

of  the  Association. 

•  •  The  Volumes  for  18fi0, 1861,  1862. 186.3, 18dl,  1866,  1867, 1868,  1860,187', 
and*  1871,  price  12s.  each,  and  the  Volume  for  1805,  price  lOs.— may  alsu 
be  had. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day.  fenp.  8vo,  neat  and  appropriate  binding  cloth,  price  Ss., 

(postag#5d.). 


Sources.  By  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of  ‘Many  Thoughts  of 
Many  Minds.' 

London  :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationer’s-haU  court. 


Illustrated  with  400  Profiles,  8yo,  cloth,  128 , 


ESSAYS  on  PHYSIOGNOMY.  Translated  from  tlie 
German  ol  John  Caspar  Lavater,  by  T.  HOLCROFT,  to  which  is 
nf  tho  Author,  e.ontaininfi'  100  PhvRio0nn,..:/...i 


M  ^  VlCrUlHIl  0VUU  .  r  .  rT.’  Ig 

added  a  posthumous  work  of  the  Author,  contaimng  100  Physiognomical 
rules.  _  _ ^ 


London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lnne,  Chcapside. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATUKDAY,  MARCH  8th, 

Royal  academy  of  arts,  Burlington  house. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  together  with  works 


IX  The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  together  with  works 
of  deceased  Artists  of  the  British  .‘School,  in  Oil,  Water- ('olour,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture.  Admission,  from  nine  till  dusk.  One  Shilling ;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 


1  Q/VQ  EDITION  of  DEBRETT’S  ILLUSTRATED 

10§  O  PEERAGE,  TITLES  of  COURTESY,  BARONETAGE,  and 
KNIGHTAGE,  price  188.  6<1.,  half- bound,  gilt  edges;  or  in  two  volumes, 
cloth,  98.  6d.  each.  1,358  pages,  1,500  Illustrations.  Debrett,  the  oldest  .ind 


JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary. 


cheapest  Peerage, 
their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  be  obtained  from  al 

combined  . . 

DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  Suffrage  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  tlie  cause 


eerages 


X  Friends  of  Women’s  Suffrage  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  tlie  cause 
by  collerting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  simature, 
and  printed  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures  will  oe  sup- 
pliea  on  application  to  Miss  BECKER,  28  Jackson  s-row,  Albert-square, 
Manchester. 


NO  FEWER  THAN  108  NEW  MEMBERS  sit  in  this 

PARLIAMENT,  see  DE BRETT’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of 


-LN  PARLIAMENT,  see  DEBRETT’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS  and  JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  1873.  Personally  revised  by 
the  Members  and  Judges.  68.  Od.,  cloth,  gilt,  500  pages,  1,480  lllustratiouH. 


DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-bill,  E.C. 


r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETy,  1  Adam-street,  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Adelphl.W.C.  . . . . . . 


On  Wednesdaj 


DltYSDALKS 


March  6,  1873. — Adjourned  Debate  on  Dr  C.  R. 
per,  “On  some  Facts  from  the  Recent  Censuses  of 


by  Edmund  Kneller  Smart,  Eaq.) 

On  Wednesday,  March  19, 18^. — WILLIAM  VOLCKMAN,  Esq.,  “On 
Money  and  Interest On  some  of  the  Elements,  Conditions,  and  Infringe- 
inents  of  Well-being— On  Politico- Economic  Partnership." 

Members  are  requested  to  assemble  before  Eight  o’clock,  as  the  Chair  will 
be  taken  at  that  hour  precisely. 

By  order. 


FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


MIRABAUD’S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
I'hysical  World.’  28.,  or  in  cloth,  28. 6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
COO  pages.  Cloth,  3s. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY ;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  ISCpages,  price  6d. 

ROBERT  OWEN ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR. 

GANT.  Published  at  lOs.  Gd.,  reduced  to  28.  Gd. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 
New  Edition,  88. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Thos.  Paine— includes  l.is  Trial  for 
Writing  it.  Is. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


Q UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Society's  Lectures 

O  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANQUAM-PLACE.  Sunday  afternoons 
nt  Four  o’clock  preciHely.  Twenty-four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending 
4th  May,  1873,  will  be  given.  The  S^nd  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  ends  with : 

To-morrow,  March  2. — A.  ELLEY  FINCH,  Esq.,  on  “The  Pursuit  of 
Truth  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Principles  of  Evidence— Theological,  Scien¬ 
tific,  aud  J  udiciaT." 

'1  he  Third  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  as  follows : 

Mnrcli  0.— Mrs  FAWCETT,  on  “  The  Edneation  of  Women.” 

March  16.— Ditto,  ditto. 

March  23.— WM.  II.  STONE,  Esq.,  M.A..  M.B.,  Oxford.  r.R,C.P., 
Lecturer  on  Experimental  Philosophy  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  on  “The 
J'lieory  of  Striuged  3Iu8ical  Instruments."  First  Lecture. 

3Iarch  30.— RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.8. 
(Author  of  ‘ Other  Worlds,*  Ac.),  on  “Meteors  and  Comets,  with  8x>ecial 
observations  on  the  Lost  Comet  of  '  Biela.' " 

April  O.-W.  B  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.L.S.,  on  “  The 
Hlereoseope.  the  Pseudoecope,  and  Binocular  Vialon.” 

No  Lecture  on  the  13th  iUiril. 

April  20.— Dr  WM.  H.  STONE,  on  ‘‘  The  Theory  of  Wind  Instruments.” 
Second  Lecture. 

April  27.— 31iKS  MARY  E.  BEEDY,  M. A.,  Graduate  of  Antioch  College, 
L\S.,  on  “  The  Joint  Education  of  Young  Men  and  Women  in  the  American 
Sclioulf  and  Colleges.”  Postponed  from  February  last. 

Jlay  4 —Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  M.A.  (CambridgeX  on  “The 
Rdatlons  betwetm  Science  and  some  Modem  Poetry.” 

The  Society’s  Lectures  will  be  resumed  in  November. 

Members’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Tickets  for  this  series  (in  a  sheet  one 
for  each  lecture)  as  below ;  To  the  ShiUiog  Reserved  Seats,  5s.  6d.  To  the 
hixpeiiiiy  SeaU,  28.,  being  at  the  rate  of  Threepence  each  Lecture.  For 
tickets  apply  (by  letter)  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer.  WM  HENRY  DOMVILLE, 
Esq.,  15  Oloucester-creaceiit,  Uyde-park,  W. 

******  Penny,  Sixiience,  and  (reservc'd  seats)  One 

Ehllliug.  The  entrance  in  Mortimer-street  is  exclusively  to  the  Reserved 
Scats. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  Illustrated, 

ONDON  SOCIETY  for  MARCH. 


contents: 

A  Simpleton.  By  (Carles  Reade.  Chapter  Xlll. 

Modem  Music.  By  Georgians  C.  Clark. 

Honeymoons.  By  Arthur  Featherstone. 

Ronald  By  John  Sheehan.  (Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir.) 

The  Secret  Society.  By  Herbert  M.  Prior. 

The  Tmnb  of  VirgiL  By  Mrs  Bury  Palliser.  (Illustrated.) 

Fleurettc.  By  Fred.  E.  Weatherly.  (Illustrated.) 

The  Last  Meet  of  the  Season.  By  R.  Caldecot. 

Mrs  Percy ’•  PeriL 

Cards  of  Invitation.  By  those  who  have  accepted  them. 

“No  Intentions."  By  Florence Marryat.  Chapter  III.  (Ulustrated.) 
A  Perfect  Love. 

liiamond  Chips.  By  “  Sareelle  "  (of  the  “  Field  ”). 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.  By  Free  Lance. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


POPULAR  NOVELS, 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


BEVEALEB  at  LAST.  By  A.  Eubule  Evans.  2  vols. 


JUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE— 

^  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANG  HA3I-PLACE,  REGENT-STREET. 


JUI* 

MISS  or  MBS  ?  and  other  Tales.  By  Wilkie  CoUins, 

Author  of  ‘ The  Woman  in  White.’  1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

III. 

PICTUEES^  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Katherine 

S.  MACQUOID,  Author  of ‘Patty,’ Ac.  2  vols.  ^ 


«aauiue  lonnwier.  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  Sir  J.  W.  Turner.  3Ir  G.  Marler. 
•7  I  *  Chorus.  Conductor— Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the  doors 

.91.,  6U.,  la,  and  »i  6d.  Doom  open  at  0.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to 
rcfcrved  seats  in  Mortimer-street. 


FBANE  lAWBENCE ;  or,  A  Young  Man’s  Fancy.  By 

H.  C.  ADAMS,  Author  of  ‘The  White  Bruns  wickers.’  3  vois. 
RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


.Sunday,  March  9th,  Lecture  by G.  LINNJEU8  BANKS,  Esq  on“Robert 
.urns;  his  Life  aud  Lyre."  FoUowed  by  Rossini’s  Stabat  Jlater.  O  LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH,  1873. 

n  ar  xfopua-r  r  ^  No.  DCLXXXJX.  Price  28.  Cd. 


R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  See. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  250  High  Holbom,  W.C. 


1  \ORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

-AV  the  PJL£TOKl  UM.”  Siie,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 


.***«*“*’«  the  Dor*  Gallert,  35  New  Bond  street.  Ten 
to  oix.  Admission,  Is. 


CONTENTS ; 

The  Parisians. — Book  V. — Continued. 
Explorations.— Part  II. 

A  Troe  Reformer.— Part  XIII. 
Grouse-Driving. 

The  Commencement  of  the  Session. 
Lord  Lytton. 


11 


W.  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  MARCH  (price  28.  (ki.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I  A  SHRINE  IN  RUSSIA,  nfter  A.  Yvoir. 

II  SHYLOCS  AFTER  THE  TRIAL,  after  Sir  John  Gilbbrt, 

a.r.a. 

HI.  THE  SHEPHERD-BOY,  after  L.  A.  Malbmprb. 

T  ifprarv  Contributons The  Dee :  Its  Aspect  and  its  History.  Part  III. 


Art-Kuo«  ledge:  Art  in  the  Belfry.  No.  III.  By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.. 
illustrated;  Improvements  in  Minor  British  Industries  ;  Ransome's  Patent 
Stone*  Realistic  Attempts  at  Sacred  Art ;  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour 
brcwi’n<^8  Dudley  Gallery ;  Chapters  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental  Art. 
No  HI.”  By  F*  Edw'ard  Uulmc,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  illustrated;  The  Shores  of 
Fife. illustrated ;  Antiquities  of  Cyprus;  &c.  &c. 

The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  318.  Od.,  bound  in  cloth. 
London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE.  No.  IGl.  For  March. 
I’rice  Is. 

CONTBNT3  OF  THE  NUMBER  .* 

1  A  Princess  of  Thule.”  By  William  Black.  Author  of  ‘  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  Chapters  I.— III. 
o— “South  Sea  Slavery:  Kidnapping  and  Murder.”  By  Edwin  Gordon 
Blackmore. 

3._“  Ralliol  Scholars  1840—43.”  By  Principal  Slial.-p. 

4.  Recent  Work  at  Chaucer  ”  By  F.  J.  Furnlvall. 

A  .Slip  in  the  Fens.”  Conclusion. 

<*,.—“  l*roblem8  of  Civilisation.”  By  T.  Hu;:-hes,  M  P. 

7._“ Church  Reform  by  Comprehension,  a.d.  1689  and  187.3,”  By  Rev. 
T.  W.  Jex-Blake. 

a  —“The  Aryan  Races  of  Peru.”  Bv  Andrew  Lang, 
y,— “Central  Asia:  a  Alilitary  Sketca.”  By  John  Adye,  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral,  R.A. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  April  will  contain  the  first 
Chapters  of  a  Serial  Storv  entitled  *MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT 
I’VE  DONE  WITH  it;  by  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  78.  6d  , 

Dr  DRUITT  on  CHEAP  WINES:  a  Report  on  the 

Quality,  Wholcsomeness,  Price,  and  Cse  in  Diet  and  Medicine  of  the 
Cheap  Wines  from  France,  Gerniniiy,  Italv,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Australia.  The  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged. 

London:  HENRY  REN.SH AW.  .350  Strand. 


By  John  Adye,  Brigadler-Gene- 


/  lUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of 

V_'  T.VBLK  CUTLERY  iu  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


.3.1-iach  ivory  handles,  per  dozen. 

do.  balanced  do . 

.34  do.  do . 

.3j  tine  ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

4  do.  finest  .\mcan  ivory  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blmles  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles  . 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

B.  d. 

19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

2«)  . 

16  . 

7  . 

. 

24  . 

8  . 

37  . 

28  . 

10  . 

40  . 

30  . 

10  6 

45  . 

36  . 

15  . 

43  . 

38  . 

18  . 

.55  . 

42  . 

19  6 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

WILLIA.M  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  anef  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 30  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Nowman-street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s-placc ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
I^ondon.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 

PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  M  ACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTIOX,  FR0.\f  £2  28. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

EST.4.BLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

•  OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  YVillcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 


THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

EST.4.BLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

•  OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  YVillcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purpose.s. 

SMITH  aud  CO.,  having  no  interest  iu  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommcnaimpnrt  tally  the  one  best  suited  for  tbe  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers.— 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month's  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E-R  O  AD, 

AND 

4  CH  ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

*  Established  1807. 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 
rilVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

^  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland  Lycll’ 
Jukes,  Page!; and  others,  on  the  following  terms:  ' 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  Five  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . 6  6  o 

300  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabiaci,  with  Eiglit  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twehc  Drawers  .  21  0  o 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  lilnstrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  ple.*)Bure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  .world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Colk  etions  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

PIANO  SfSORN 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

AT 

BORN  &  CO.’S, 

13,  • 

BERNERS-STREET,  W. 


Beg^tocall  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 
for  tbeir  power  and  beauty.  These 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
uneqaalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  wliich  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persors  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianos.  31anufactory,  Berlin. 

8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  iieaithy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Bre.nth,  can  only  be  procured  by  tbe  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousand 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  cuii  be  l  elit-d  ou 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  macassar  OIL 

Preserve?,  Strengthen.^,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Ilair,.33.  rd..78.,  10s.  fd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  88.  Cd.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Artltlcs. 

IT^  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

Ilf.  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  L.\ZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguishes!  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
streot.  Cnvendisii-square  (Iste  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  K.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  e.'ioh 
Bottle,  prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  thelabel  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

More  cures  by  dr  locock’s  pulmonic 

WAFERS.  Mr  Thresh,  Chemist,  Dukiiifleld,  writes : — “  Many  cures 
of  asthma,  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c..  have  cume  under  my  notice.  No 
other  medicine  will  cure  so  quickly,  safely,  or  pleasantly.”  In  ail  disorders 
of  the  tliroat  and  lungs,  rheumatism,  and  all  hysterical  and  nervous  com- 
plaiuta,  they  give  instant  relief.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  Is.  I  Jd.  per  box. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

'T’^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
I  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
or.  wiiere  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FE.M  ALES,  these  Pilla  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  su  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affectlous.  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow- 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  Rd.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

'T'HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
I  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred- upon  mankind;  for.  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  tbe  Gout 
wus  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  tiie  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  I’ilis  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use. 
and  arc  certain  to  prevent  tbe  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Enfeebled  Existence.  —  This 

medicine  embraces  every  attribute  required  in  a  general  and  domestic 
remedy;  It  overturns  the  foundations  of  disease  laid  by  defective  food  and 
impure  air.  In  obstructions  or  congestions  of  the  liver,  lungs,  bowels,  or 
any  other  organs,  these  I*111b  are  especially  serviceable  and  eminently  mc- 
cessful.  They  should  be  kept  In  readiness  in  every  family,  being  a  medicine 
of  incomparMble  utility  for  young  persons  and  those  of  feeble  constitutions. 
They  never  cause  pain  or  instate  the  most  sensitive  nerves,  or  most  t*n^r 
bowels.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  beet  known  purifiers  of  the  blTOd,  the 
most  active  promoters  of  absorption  and  secretion,  whwMy  all  poisonous 
and  obnoxious  particles  arc  removed  from  botli  solids  and  nuius. 
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J  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

r|^HE  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITED  are 

QILK,  CARRIAGES,  STEEL, and  SURGICAL  INSTRU- 

O  MENTS. 

j,  OOD  with  SCHOOL  of  COOKERY. 
pAINTINGsTnTFINE  ARTS  of  ALL  KINDS. 
SCIENTIFIC  INVENTIONS  and  DISCOVERIES. 
QeTsW  TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  12s.,  cloth. 


port  Jlceting,  1872.  Edited  by  EDWIN  PEARS,  LL.B.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

•  •  The  Volumes  for  1860, 1861,  1862, 186.3, 1864, 1866,  1867. 1868, 1809.187'', 
and  1871,  price  12b.  each,  and  the  Volume  for  1805,  price  lOa—may  alsy 
be  had. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 

This  day.  fcap.  8vo,  neat  and  appropriate  binding  cloth,  price  Ss., 

(postage  5d.), 


OBTAINABLE  at  the .  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL, 

HcMrs  NOVELLO’S,  and  the  usual  Agents. 


Many  Minds.’ 

London :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationer’s-hall  court. 
Illustrated  with  400  Profiles,  8yo,  cloth,  128  , 

Essays  on  physiognomy.  Translated  from  tlie 

German  ol  John  Caspar  Lavater,  by  T.  HOLCROFT,  to  which  ig 
a  n/\afhiimnnfl  wnrk  nf  thfi  Author.  COntaiuiUfir  100  Phvsioffnnii.Lnoi 


riONCEBTS  and  PROMENADES  DAILY  in  the  .dM  a portbumon.  work  ol  the  Antbor,  containing  lOO  Phjr.io*aomtai 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapslde. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY,  MARCH  8th, 

Royal  academy  of  arts,  Burlington  house. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  together  with  works 
<;f  deceased  Artists  of  the  British  School,  in  Oil,  Water-t'olour,  and  Soiilp- 
1  ure.  Admission,  from  nine  till  dusk.  One  Shilling ;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary. 


aUIvB. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapslde. 

1  Q'VQ  EDITION  of  DEBRETT’S  ILLUSTRATED 
±0/0  PEERAGE,  TITLES  of  COURTESY,  BARONETAGE,  and 
KNIGHTAGE,  price  188.  6<l..  half- bound,  gilt  edges;  or  in  two  volumes, 
cloth,  9s.  6d.  each.  1,358  pages,  1,600  Illustrations.  Debrett,  the  oldest  and 
cheapest  Peerage,  contains  more  information  of  the  living  Peers,  Baronets, 
their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  be  obtained  from  ^  other  I'ecrages 


combined. 


DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  SuflVage  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
by  collecting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  si  mat  ure, 
and  printed  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  si^aturcs  will  ue  sup- 
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Manchester. 


r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY, 

±  J  Adelphi,  W.C. 


Adam -street, 


On  Wednesday,  March  6,  1873.— Adjourned  Debate  on  Dr  C.  R. 
DUYSD ALE’S  Paper,  “On  some  Facts  from  tlie  Recent  Censuses  of 
<  I  rent  Britain  and  France;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Surplus  Female 
I'opulation  of  the  Former,  and  the  recent  Depopulation  of  the  Latter 
Country.’’— (Adjournment  proposed  by  Richard  Russell,  Esq.,  and  secuuded 
by  Edmund  Hneller  Smai^ 

On  Wednesday,  March  19,  1871— WILLIAM  VOLCKMAN,  Esq.,  “On 
Money  and  Interest : — On  some  of  the  Elements,  Conditions,  and  Imiinge- 
iiients  ol  Well-being— On  Politico- Economic  Partnership.’’ 

Members  are  requested  to  assemble  before  Eight  o’clock,  as  the  Chair  will 
be  taken  at  that  hour  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


NO  FEWER  THAN  108  NEW  MEMBERS  sit  in  this 

PARLIAMENT,  see  DE BRETT’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS  and  JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  1873.  Personally  revised  by 
the  Members  and  Judges.  6g.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt,  500  pages,  1,480  lllustratious. 

DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Complete,  2  vols.,  Ss. 

MIRABAUD’S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
I’hysical  World.’  2s.,  or  in  cloth,  28. 6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
600  pages.  Cloth,  38. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY ;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  ISOpages,  price  6d. 

ROBERT  OWEN ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR. 

GANT.  Published  at  lOs.  Cd.,  reduced  to  28.  Gd. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 
New  Edition,  8s. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tbos.  Paine — includes  lis  Trial  for 
Writing  it.  Is. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


(J  UN  DAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY  .—The  Society’s  Lectures 

O  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  Sunday  afternoons 
at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Twenty-four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending 
4  th  May,  1873,  wul  be  given.  The  Second  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  ends  with  : 

To-morrow,  March  2. — A.  ELLEY  FINCH,  Esq.,  on  “The  Pursuit  of 
Truth  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Principles  of  Evidence— Theological,  Scien¬ 
tific,  aud  Judicial.’’ 

'llic  Third  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  as  follows : 

3Inrch  9.— Mrs  FAWCETT,  on  “  The  Education  of  Women.’* 

March  16.— Ditto,  ditto. 

March  23.— WM.  II.  STONE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Oxford,  F.R.C.P., 
Lecturer  on  Experimental  Philosophy  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  on  “The 
Theory  of  Stringed  Musical  Instruments.’’  First  Lecture. 

3Iarch  30.— RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 
(Author  of  ' Other  Worlds,’ &o.),  on  “Meteors  and  Comets,  with  special 
observations  on  the  Lost  Comet  of  ‘  Blela.’  ’’ 

April  6.-W.  B  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  on  “The 
.Stereoscope,  tlte  Pseudoscope,  and  Binocular  Vision.’’ 

No  I.ecture  on  the  13th  .^ril. 

April  20. — Dr  WM.  H.  STONE,  on  “  The  Theory  of  Wind  Instruments.’’ 
Second  Lecture. 

April27.— Miss  MARY  E.  BEEDY,  M.  A.,  Graduate  of  Antioch  College, 
U.8.,  on  “  The  Joint  Education  of  Young  Mon  and  Women  in  the  American 
Schoole  and  Colleges.’’  Postponed  from  February  last. 

Alay  4— Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  M.A.  (Cambridge),  on  “The 
Relations  between  Science  and  some  Mudoni  Poetry.’’ 

The  Society’s  Lectures  will  be  resumed  in  November, 
ilentbers’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Tickets  fur  this  series  (in  a  sheet,  oue 
for  each  lecture)  as  below:  To  the  Shilling  Reserved  Seats,  68.  Od.  To  the 
hixpeuny  Seats,  28.,  being  at  the  rate  of  Threepence  each  Lecture.  For 
tickets  apply  (by  letter)  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  WM.  HENRY  DOMVILLE, 
Esq.,  15  Gloucester-crescent,  Hyde-park,  W. 

I’ayineut  at  the  door.  One  Penny,  Sixi)ence,  and  (reserved  seats)  One 
Shilling.  The  entrance  in  Mortimer-street  is  exclusively  to  the  Reserved 
Seats. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

O  8  r  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANQHA3I-PLACE,  REGENT-STREET. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  Illustrated, 


ONDON  SOCIETY 


MARCH. 


Aiaaume  lonuNler,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  Mr  G.  ilarler 
l  ull  Baud  and  Chorus.  Conductor-Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  TickeU  at  the  doors 
;hl.,  (k1.,  is.,  and  28  6d.  Doors  open  at  0.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to 
repcrved  seats  in  Mortimer-street. 

.Sunday,  March  9th  Lecture  by  G.  L1NN^.US  BANKS.  Esq.,  on  “Robert 
Lurus ;  his  Life  and  Lyre.’’  Followed  by  Rossini’s  Stabat  31ater. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 
National  Sunday  League  Oflice,  250  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

I  \ORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

-A-'  the  PRA2TOR1UM.’’  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  lectures  at  the  Dobe  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  If. 


contents: 

A  Simpleton.  By  Charles  Reade.  Chapter  Xlll. 

Modem  Music.  By  Georgiana  C.  Clark. 

Honeymoons.  By  Arthur  Fcatherstone. 

Ronald  By  John  Sheehan.  (Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir.) 

The  Secret  Society.  By  Herbert  M.  Prior. 

The  Tomb  of  Virgil.  By  Mrs  Bury  Palliser.  (Illustrated.) 

Fleurette.  By  Fred.  E.  Weatherly.  (Illustrated.) 

The  Last  Meet  of  the  Season.  By  R.  Caldecot. 

Mrs  Percy’s  Peril. 

Cards  of  Invilation.  By  those  who  have  accepted  them. 

“No  Intentions.’’  By  Florence Marryat.  Chapter  HI.  (Illustrated.) 
A  Perfect  Love. 

Diamond  Chips.  By  “  Sarcelle  ’’  (of  the  “  Field  ’’). 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.  By  Free  Lance. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


REVEALED  at  LAST.  By  A.  Eubule  Evans.  2  vols. 

u. 

MISS  or  MRS  ?  and  other  Tales.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Author  of  ‘ The  Woman  in  White.’  1  vol.,  Ids.  6d. 

HI. 

PICTURES  ACEOSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Katherine 

S.  MACQUOID,  Author  of ‘Patty,’ Ac.  2  vols.  ^ 

IV. 

FRANK  LAWRENCE;  or,  A  Young  Man’s  Fancy.  By 

H.  C.  ADAMS,  Author  of  ‘The  \\  bite  Bruuswickers.’  3  vois. 
RICHARD  BENTLEY'  aud  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 

IJLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH,  1873. 

-U  No.  DCLXXXJX.  Price  28.  Cd. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Parisians.- Book  V.— Continued. 

Explorations. — Part  II. 

A  'Ime  Reformer.— Part  XIII. 

(irouse-Driving. 

The  Commencement  of  the  Session. 

Lord  Lytton. 

W«  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


II 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL 


For  MARCH  (price  2.s.  Od.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

T  A  SHRINE  IN  RUSSIA,  after  A.  Yvon. 

II  SHYLOCS  AFTER  THE  TRIAL,  after  Sir  Jonx  Gilbert, 
A  R  A. 

Ill  xHi<:  SIIEPHERD-BOY,  after  L.  A.  Malempre. 

T  iterary  Contributons The  Dee :  Its  Aspect  and  its  Historf.  Part  III. 
T>j  T  ^  ifowson.  D.D.. Dcanof  Chester, illustrated;  Marine  Contributions 


Art-Knowledge:  Art  in  the  ueiiry.  no.  ill.  isy  i..ieweiiynn  jewiu,  r.ss.A., 
^lustrated;  Improvements  in  Minor  llritisli  Industries  ;  Ransome's  Patent 
stone-  Realistic  Attempts  at  Sacred  Art;  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour 
nr-wj’no^s  Dudley  Gallery ;  Chapters  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental  Art. 

F.  Edward  Uulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  illustrated;  The  Shores  of 
Fife,  illustrated ;  Antiquities  of  Cyprus ;  &c.  &c. 

The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  Od.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London ;  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


By  Edwin  Gordon 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  161.  For  March. 

_  Price  Is. 

CONTEXTS  OF  THE  XCUBER  .’ 

I  A  Princess  of  Thule.”  By  William  Black.  Author  of  ‘  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  Chapters  I.— III. 

2.—“ South  Sea  Slavery:  Kidnapping  and  Murder.”  By  Edwin  Gordon 
Blackmore. 

3._“  Balliol  Scholars  1840—43.”  By  Principal  Slial.-p. 

4.  Recent  Work  at  Chaucer  ”  By  F.  J.  I  urnivall. 

“  A  .Slip  in  the  Fens.”  Conclusion. 

0._“  l*roblenis  of  Civilisation.”  By  T.  Ilujhe^,  M  P. 

7 —“Church  Reform  by  Comprehension,  a.d.  1680  and  1873.”  By  Rev. 
T.  W'.  Jex-Blake. 

a  — “TIjc  Aryan  Racca of  Peru.”  By  Andrew  T.ang. 
y.—“  Central  Asia :  a  Military  Sketch.”  By  John  Adye,  Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral,  R.A. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  April  will  contain  the  first 
Chapters  of  a  Serial  Storv  entitled  ‘  MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT 
I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT/  by  F.  C.  Burnand. 


By  Rev. 


By  John  Adye,  Brigadier-Gene- 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  5s.  6d  , 

Dr  DRUITT  on  CHEAP  WINES:  a  Report  on  the 

Quality,  Wholesomeness,  Price,  and  Cse  in  Diet  and  .Medicine  of  the 


Cheap  Wines  from  France,  Germany,  Italv,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Australia.  The  Second  Edition,  re-writtcn  and  enlarged. 


London:  HENRY'  RENSH  AW.  .350  .^trand. 


"'UTLERY,  WarranteiL— The  most  varied  assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  iu  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  ou  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


4  do.  extra  large,  do. 

4  t  .  42—  ^-4  a  f _ 2.. 


Do.,  with  silvered  blades  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert  | 
Knives, 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

19  . 

15  . 

2*)  . 

16  . 

:«  . 

24  . 

37  . 

28  . 

40  . 

30  .  1 

45  . 

36  .  ; 

45  . 

38  .  ' 

.55  . 

42  .  ! 

23  . 

19  .  ; 

WILLIA.M  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint- 
lent  to  H.R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 


raent  to  H.R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  8oO  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 31)  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-strect ;  4,5,  and  6  I’erry’s-place ;  and  1  Newnian-yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parta  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trlfllug. 

W'lLLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 


SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  28 

THE  ONLY  Shakesp) 

EST.4BLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler 

WHERE  THE  Agenorin 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  a 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox 

EVERY  Cleopatr 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c 


Shakeapear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willcox  and  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  &c. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  wliatcver  description, 
lat  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 


that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  aud  CO.,  having  no  interest  iu  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUAR.YNTEE  to  their  customers. — 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  montlTs  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E-R  O  AD, 

AND 

4  CH  ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLF.  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lumps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  4.5  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show-  Rooms,  Broad-strect. 

'  Established  1807. 


ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 
filVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Min( 


Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minernla, 
Kocka,  and  lossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland.  Lvell 
Jukes,  Pagef^ and  others,  on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  Five  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . 6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinof,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  .world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


PIANO  SfSORN  &  CO. 


FOR  ALL 


Beg^to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 


CLIMATES 


BORN  &  CO.’S, 

13,  • 

BERNERS-STREET,  W. 


cottage  pianos,  celebrated 

for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
uneqnalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  Instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  (he  Coionle.s 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
I’ianos.  Alaiiufactory,  Berlin. 


8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  iieaithy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  vse  of 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousand 
who  have  used  it,  andcousidcr  it  the  only  DentifHce  that  can  be  relied  ou 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 


28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 


Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Re.-iutifies  the  Hum.an  Hair, .33.  (d.-Ts.,  lOs.  Cd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle. 


ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 


Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  Cd.  per  Bottle. 


Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDI. 5IENTS. 


E.  LAZENBY'  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distingui8he<1  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavcndlsli-square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-squnre),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  narticularlv  reoucsted  to  observe  that  each 


Bottle, 
years,  s 


this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  e.ach 
e,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  .and  SON,  bears  thflabel  used  so  many 
,  signed  Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 


More  cures  by  dr  locock’s  pulmonic 

WAFERS.  Mr  Thresh,  Chemist,  Dukinficld,  writes  : — Many  cures 


of  asthma,  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  &c..  have  cume  under  my  notice.  No 
other  medicine  will  cure  ao  quickly,  sately,  or  pleasantly.”  In  all  disorders 
of  the  tliroat  and  lungs,  rheumatism,  and  all  hysterical  and  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  they  give  instant  relief.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at  Is.  Hd.  per  box. 


FRAMPTON’S  pill  of  HEALTH. 

'l^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
1  remedy  (or  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite. 


a  remeay  lor  inaigestion,  Diuous  ana  liver  complaints,  loss  or  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  apasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FE.M  ALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  su  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulnesa  of  sight,  nervous  afiections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow- 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HfS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
I  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  euro  for  the  Gout 
w»s  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  tMs  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  os  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2b.  9d. 
per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Enfeebled  Existence.  —  This 

medicine  embraces  every  attribute  required  in  a  general  and  domestic 
remedy ;  it  overturns  the  foundations  of  disease  laid  by  defective  food  and 
impure  air.  In  obstructions  or  congestions  of  the  liver,  lungs,  bowels,  or 
any  other  organs,  these  IMlIs  are  especially  serviceable  and  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  should  be  kept  in  readiness  In  every  faral^,  being  a  medicine 
of  liicoroparable  utility  for  young  persons  and  those  of  feeble  constitutions. 
They  never  cause  pain  or  irritate  the  most  sensitive  nerves,  or  most  tender 
bowels.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  best  known  purifiers  of  the  blwd,  the 
moat  active  promoters  of  absorption  and  secretion,  wherry  all  poisonous 
and  obnoxious  particles  are  removed  from  both  solids  and  fluids. 
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RICIIARD  AiSD  JOHN  SLACK» 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

836  STIfAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET HOV8K 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO 

PLATE  18  a  coaHng:  of  pure  Silver 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amaliraraat^  " 
Chemical  Principles,  almostto  theourtt*’.®? 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article’that  r«n  k 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  veam* * 
ample  proof  of  Its  durability.  ^  ^  ^  ’'far  U 

PRICE  or  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED, 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

-  COMPANY.  EstablUhed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.  W. 

Capital,  £  1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 


rriTE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
X  and  globe  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Cornhill,  London  ;  Dale-atreet,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,049.  Reserve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums.  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatlysupe- 
rlor  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

IVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

Ll  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  E  X  A  N-  -V 

DKIA  Every  Thnrs- 1  Every  Monday 

*ADEN  day,  at2pjn.  f  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  ‘ 

tOALLE  '1 
tMADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
t PENANG  > 
tSINQAPORE  1 
tCHINA  I 
tJAPAN  ) 

t  Australia] 

JNEW  Z E A- !  Thursday,  Feb.)  Jlonday,  Feb. 
LAND  1  13,  at  2  p.m.  )  24,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

*  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Vfuice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21  and  .March  7. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21. 

Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Pasaengers 
retuniing  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six 
or  twelve  months  of  tneir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vl4  Bom¬ 
bay  to  the  nrincipal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
ami  througn  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  ut  the  Company’s  Offlee.  Tickets  to  Brin¬ 
disi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
Lebeaii  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street  (Sooth  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Bfoney  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 
2  Salt  do. 
I  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 


hair  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  Its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 


1  Sugar  Tongs 


Thursday,  Feb.  \  Monda; 
13  and  27,  at  }■  24  anc 
2  p.m.  )  10,  at 


bog  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  proce« 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  rc-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warrinted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist.slze.  2ndsize.  -Irdiiss. 
1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  5 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.080 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  yean 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knivei  * 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.8d. ; 

ip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  188. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

O  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Tbegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commeodiig 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
498. 

QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECON03IICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  608. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30S. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  IBs.  6d.  toSils. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  Ws. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308, 
Papier  Machd  ditto,  SOs.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68. 6d.  to  148.  Cd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  *  •  £3  0  0 
Medium  Set  .  ,  .  .  ®  2 
Large  Set . 24  19  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  andPnew  ™ 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmonger 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  W arM,  TaoJ^ 
Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish  wiUiwu* 
one. 

EICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


]yrOSE  MACHINE.  — This  is  a 

L  w  simple  successful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  tlie  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOs.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  llolbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps . 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holbom, 

London.  ALEX,  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  .3s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  and 
10s.  Cd. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Cantnarides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
3s.  6d. 


IIMOIAINI  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
and  2  ft  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  in  aize,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  andOriental 
Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in 
India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dlent  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  38.  fid. ;  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don.  opposite  Day  and  Martin —  Hair  Dye, 
38.  6d, ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  wliiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  liours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  fid. ,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


CAUTION 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 

so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  ns  “KLKINGTON’S  BEST 
E  L  ECT  R  O- PL  A  TE,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz. : 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOO RG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

•  25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

On  TUB  Manupactort,  N  E  W  HALL 

STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT.  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX 

T3RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

JLJ  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK, 

T:>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  3IATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 
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SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR^ 


Now  readj  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

jp:e::r  ^j^nruisa: 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Tel^raph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTASLISHXD  1862. 

Bansbrs  :  London  and  Westminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 

DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  GHLORODTNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  qoiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  n’stems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Pbvsicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  beat  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  efTectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  coarm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gont,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
&c. 

From  Lord  Fbanhs  Contnohaju,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngbam,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Callis  Browne’s 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Bussell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physiciaus  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  '  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  ISlh  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  la.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
te'tiraony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manufactubbb, 

J-  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Rusiell-street.  Bloomsbury.  London- 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  -are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresst's,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  ic  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mouruing 
ct  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  fuiuilies. 

JAYS’. 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


KINAHAN'S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  thetinest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  l*ink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORO-STREET,  W. 


FEAOBANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Fatentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DR  ROBERTS’S 

POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND! 

IS  confidently  recommended  to  the 
Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description.  Bums,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  &c. 
Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  Ijd.,  2a  9d.,  Us.,  and  228.  each. 
ALSO  H18 

PILULE  ANTISCROPHUL^, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 
Confirmed  by  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one 
of  the  best  alterative  Medicines  ever  offered  to  the 
Public.  I'hey  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without 
confinement  or  cliange  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes, 
Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  lls.,  and  228.  each. 

Sold  W’bolesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH 
and  BARNICOTY,  Bridport;  by  the  London 
Houses ;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
-  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  iVom  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  W’ine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

BOUDAULT’S  FEPSINE  POWDER. 


taken  by 


dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 


PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
.  since  1854. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRD.  4s.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
I  all  others. 

BOTOAULT’S  PEPSIHE  ”• 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Aveuue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Feim-court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

DIHNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Maaresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
■  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms- 
bunr. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  ByG.H.  JONES. 


Deafness  ;  its  various  causes,  and 

their  successful  removal  bv  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment. 4  By  H.  CAMPBrXL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

T^LECTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

Jj  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL.  31, D. 

W.  ALEXANDER.  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 
TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy;  or  5s,  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON'S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  bhare  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,wrth  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  J<ondon,  E.C. 
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NEW  WORKS.  i _  .ill 


LSER’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH.  Edited  by 

J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.  A.  Medium  8ro,  price  Htlf-a*Crown. 


13  Great  Marlborough-strept 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


CONTBIfTS; 

Tlie  Trnnsfer  of  Lnnd.  By  Arthur  Arnold. 

A  Plea  for  Black  Bartholomew.  By  James  Macdonell. 

Causes  of  the  Friction  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘  Premier  and  President.’ 


A  Few  Words  on  Philology. 

The  Coming  Transit  of  ^’enu8.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 


ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  Fy  Parker 

OILLMORK  (Ubiouei,  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Fanns  and  Prairie  Folt  • 
&c.  2  Tols..  with  Illustrations,  21s.  ’ 


Our  Seamen. 

The  *  Peking  Gazette.'  Part  II.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
K.C.B 

Brambleberries. 

The  I’arls  Commune  of  1871.  By  General  Cluseret. 

The  Irish  Schoolmaster  and  the  Irish  Priest. 


The  LU8HAI  EXPEDITION,  1871-72.  By  Lieut 

R.  G.  WOODTIIORPE,  R.E.  I  vol..  with  Illustration.,  l.Ss. 

“  Lieut.  Woodthorpe’s  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  ca 
well  as  interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description.”— Post. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  IIAYWABD,  Q.C.  Reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Additions  and  ! 
Corrections ;  a  New  Series.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  28a.  : 

”  Tlie  two  best  volumes  of  light  reading  that  nave  appeared  this  year.” —  j 
Spectator.  | 

CYLLENE ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Pa^ifani.sm  :  a  Classical  j 

Tale.  By  HENRY  8NEYD,  M.A.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  price  14s.  j 

[Nearly  ready. 

A  HISTORY  and  EXPLANATION  of  the  STAMP  | 

DUTIES  and  the  .Stamp  Laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  United  King-  ^ 
dom  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  STEPHEN  DOWELL,  M.A.,  j 
Assistant-Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 


BRIDES  ftnd  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffresoc 

B.A.,  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  SOs.  * 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1373 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
'Tiiv  vww  f’RM A TIf iNS.  FmiTV-SFrown  Fni’PTrtv  i  _ _ _ 


"  This  very  handsome  volume  amply  mainiains  me  acKuowiedged  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity.”— Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2  vols. 


TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS.  By  George  W. 

COX,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,’  Ac., 
and  K.  HINTON  JONES.  Crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 


SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY; 


Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  O.  RAWLIN- 
SON^,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  J.  K.  Spender,  Antbor  of 

*  Her  Own  Fault,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

•*  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character, 
and  marvellous  facility  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassej.”— 
John  Bull. 


With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  price  IGs. 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA ;  being  a  History  of 

his  Religious  Opinions.  By  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D,D..of 
the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Ncri.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 
Crown  8vo,  price  Os. 


LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  I 

his  Oocaaional  Work<  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Commentary,  ! 
by  J.  Sl’KDDING,  M.A.  V'ola,  I.  to  VI.,  8vo,  price  £3  12s.  To  be  j 
completed  in  One  more  Volume.  i 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE, 

Upholstery,  and  other  Details.  By  CHARLES  L.  EASTLAKE, 
Architect,  'I'liird  Edition,  witii  90  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo,  14s. 

“  We  heartily  commend  Mr  Eastlake's  genial  and  suggestive  book  to  those 
who  arc  about  to  marry  or  to  furnish.  1  hey  will  learn  from  him  many  a 
true  and  useful  lesson.  And  the  mere  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  the 
homely  matters  of  household  furniture  and  ornamentation  will  be  the 
aourcc  of  much  pure  and  healthy  enjoyment.” — Saturday  Review.  I 


HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Hary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vcls. 
LITTLE  KATE  KIRBT.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Anther 

of  ‘Grandmother's  Money,’  ‘No  Church,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  The  best  of  Mr  Robinson’s  novels.  It  Is  a  spirited  story.”— Spectator 
‘‘  The  works  of  Mr  Robinson  liave  raised  him  into  a  front  place  among 
living  novelista  We  are  inclined  to  regard  ‘Little  Kate  Kirby’  ts 
Mr  Robinson *s  masterpiece.” — Sunday  Times. 


A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  ByA.  H.Tobyn.  3voU. 

‘‘ A  remarkably  pleasant  readable,  and  well-told  story.  The  charact^rt 
are  worked  out  with  the  utmost  skill.  Cherrie  May,  the  *  Woman  at  tliu 
Wheel,’  is  a  cliarming  character,  and  on  her,  as  a  typical  claimant  of  tlie 
highest  order  of  woman's  rights,  the  interest  of  the  story  centres.'*— 
Morning  Post. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwarda, 

Author  of 'Barb.vra’s  History,’ Ac.  3  vols. 


GEOMETRIC  TURNING ;  comprising  a  Description 

of  the  New  Geometric  Chuck  constructed  by  Mr  Plant,  of  Birmingham, 


with  Directions  for  its  use. 
cuts.  8 VO,  price  218. 


By  H.  S.  SAVORY.  With  many 


HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs 
1>ecAi8iie  and  Naudin.  By  W.  B.  HE3ISLEY.  With  204  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  8vo,  price  21s. 


FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

‘  Breezie  Laugton,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ursula', 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


WHAT  AM  I  ?  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Psychology.  By  KDWA  RD  W.  COX,  SerJeant-at-Law.  VoL  I. 
‘  The  Mechanism  of  Man.'  Crown  8vo,  price  8».  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


GLIMPSES  of  the  FUTURE  LIFE  ;  with  an  Appendix 

on  the  Probable  Law  of  Increase  of  the  Human  Race.  By  3IUNGO 
PONTON,  F.  R.S.  E.  Post  8vo,  price  Cs. 


The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  MARCH. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTBNT8 : 


DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK  ANTI- 


QIJITIES,  witli  about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from 
Ancient  Originals,  illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  ANTHONY  RICH,  B.A.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 


LIVY,  BOOK  XXIII.,  with  Grammatical  and  Explana¬ 
tory  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names.  Edited  for  the  use 
of  Candidates  qualifying  for  the  University  Local  Examinations  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  WHITE,  D.D.,  Oxon.  12mo,  price  28.  Od. 


Are  we  Christians?  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Servia  and  its  New  Prince.  Bv  Humphry  Sandwith. 

The  Organization  of  a  Legal  Department  of  Government.  By  James 
Bryce. 

The  Historical  Element  in  Shakespeare’s  Falstaff.  By  J.  Gairdner. 

The  Causes  which  Create  Scieutiflo  Men.  By  Francis  Galton. 

The  Game  Laws  and  the  Committee  of  1872.  By  A.  H.  Beesly . 

Rameau's  Nephew.  A  Translation. 

Critical  Notices  ;  “  L’Agere  et  L’Imposta.”  By  J.  8.  Mill. 

Some  Books  of  the  Month.  By  Edith  Simeox. 


HISTORICAL  CATECHISMS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 

M.  8KWELI,,  Author  of  ‘Amy  Herbert.’  In  course  of  publication, 
in  18mo. 

Now  ready : 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Is.  Od.  |  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Is.  Od. 


The  PEACE  of  ARISTOPHANES ;  Greek  Text, 

expurgated  for  Schools,  with  English  Notes.  By  W.  C.  GREEN, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge;  Assistaut-Mnstor 
at  Rugby  School.  Post  8vo,  price  ds.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  III.  to 

the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  Outlinesof  Literature  during  the  Period, 
for  the  use  of  Young  Students.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

OKRMAN  CHIT-CHAT  ;  or,  Deutsche  Plaudereien  :  a 

Collection  of  Conversations  devised  for  the  Purpose*  of  Teaching 
English  Learners  how  to  Talk  in  the  German  Language.  By  L.  K 
W IRTH .  Crown  8vo,  price  28.  Gd. 


Tho  LIFE  of  SCHILLER.  By  Thomas  Cabule. 

Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  People'!  Edition  of  Mr  Carlyle's 
Works.  Crown  8vo,  price  28.  [This  day. 

This  final  Edition  oonta{n»  a  Supplement  from  the  German,  givInT 
ncouunt  of  the  Schiller  family,  as  well  os  much  In  the  early  life  of  Schiller 
himself  which  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  English  readers. 

AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Anthont 

TROLLOPE.  2  vols.,  demy  8to,  with  Maps,  price  36s. 

r Second  Edition  next  week. 


London  1  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


[Second  Edition  next  week. 

The  TRUE  CROSS.  A  Legend  of  the  Church.  B/ 

G  J.  WUYTE-MKLVILLE,  Crown  8vo,  price  80. 

JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection  of  Essay.^  anl 

Reviewa.  By  GKOKGE  WEBBE  DAS  ENT,  DC.L.  2  vols., 
crown  bvo,  price  218.  | 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  of  FRANCE.  By  Mrs  Er.tib?, 

Author  of  ‘The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,’  &c.  2  vols-, 
demy  8vo,  price  24s. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  15)3  Piccadilly. 


I.ondon :  Printed  by  **‘»>teney'»treet,  in  the  Pariah  of  St  .Tames,  Wesfninster, 

March  Middlesex,  and  I  ubliihed  by  Edward  Dallow,  7  Soutbampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County _ Sztuhpav. 
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